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Rott ACADEMY of ARTS. 
LAST WEEK. 


The EXHIBITION will CLOSE on the EVENING of MONDAY, 
August 5. 





OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—EVENING 

EXHIBITION.—The EXHIBITION will be OPEN in the 

, July 29, to _— DA Y, 2, August 5 (Bank 

Holiday), from 7.30 to 10.30. Admission ogues, 6d. On 

Hovk Hollda y the admission throughout the d day will oy 6d. ; on other 
ait ont eas w usual. 


IOLIN LESSONS.—Miss LILLA DURHAM, 

14, Cheyne Walk, 8.W , trained at Royal Academy of Music and 

Four Years in Berlin, Two ‘and a half Years Moa Mistress at St. 

Felix School, Southwold, requires a NON-RESIDENT SCHOOL 

ENGAGEMENT in or near London, and PRIV, ATE PUPILS. Terms 
o 








ERSIAN LESSONS.—A PERSIAN GENTLE- 

MA of very high Oriental and Eur n culture, offers to 

GIVE LESSONS in PEKSIAN.—Apply H., ro olville Terrace, Bays- 
water, London, W. 


FRANCE.— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








AST WEEKS of the EXHIBITION of the 

sy CERAMIC ART at 45, WHITCOMB STREET, HAY- 

Those interested in Antique Arts are requested not to 

miss ais “unique Collection. The Tablets are superior to any Art 
Subjects ever made in Persia. 


Parise INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND.—Ata Meeting of the Trustees, held on Jul 24, Scholar- 
ships of oo a _— tenable for Two Years, were awarde 





In Paint: 
To yan 3 PHILIP SIDNEY STREATFIELD, Royal Academy 
Schools; WALTER ERNEST WERSTER, Royal Academy 


Schools; SEPTIMUS EDWIN SCOTT, Royal College of Art; 
ANNIE MARGARET PAGE, Royal Academy Schools. 


to se DWAKD GOODWIN, Royal College of Art. 
In Engraving :— 
To LUKE ‘THOMPSON TAYLOR, Royal College of Art. 
In Architecture 
To ALFRED CHARLES BOSSOM, apy Academy Schools. 

The Competition Works can be seen at the National Gallery of 
British Art (Tate Gallery), Millbank. b = Art Hogg and Students on 
SATURDAY, MONDAY, and TUESDAY, Jaly 27, and 30. from 
104.m. to 6 P.M. BY ORDER OF tHE TRUSTEES. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1898. ) 
President— 
The Right Hon. Sir ata FRY, D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S8., &. 
resident-Designate— 

G.K. FORTESCUE, Esq., oo of the Printed Books, British Museum. 

The TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING of the ASSOCIATION 
will be held, by invitation of the local authorities of Plymouth and 

Devonport, in those towns on TUESDAY, August 27, and the ‘three 
Following Days. 

ayy will be read a held on. 

and on those connected ‘with tee Pr 
Administration of Libra: 

Information as to the , its Work and Objects, can be 
obtained from FRANK PACY, Hon. Secretary. 

20, Hanover Square, W. 


EEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

4 WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, 

October 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1901. 
Conductor—Dr. C. VILLIERS STANFORD. 

Solo Vocalists—Madame ALBANI, Miss AGNES NICHOLLS, Miss 
MARIE soa Miss ADA CRi OSSLEY, Mr. BEN DAVIES. Mr. 
JOHN COATES, "Mr. ANDREW BLACK, Mr. DAVID BISPHAM, 
Mr. PLUNKET GREENE. Solo Violinists—Dr. JOACHIM and Seior 
ARBOS. Solo Pianist—Mr. LEONARD BORWICK. 

Band and Chorus of 480. 
Serial mone A yee temo admitting to the Eight Concerts . 
Serial T) )», to Seven Concerts, 
excluding eaturday night. 
Only a few Serial Tickets are now left tor Bale. 

First Seats, Single (Morning), Ground Floor 
First Seats. Single (Evening), Ground Floor 

Gallery Tickets (except for sited Night) are all Sold. 
Second Seats (A), Saturday Evening only .. ee ee 
Second Seats (B), Spall Prog Evening ay an ae ee ee 
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The First Sale of Tickets = oe General Public will begin on 

THURSDAY, August 1, at 104 

With applications for Tickets ‘Temittarices _— oe sent 
FRED. PARK. “Hon. Sec. 

Festival Office. 38, Great George Street, roto 








EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Office: M ial Hall Build , 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Presidents : 


The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 
Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, 
217, Strand, W.C. 
Trustees (Ex-Officio Members of Committee) : 

CHARLES HENRY WALTER, Esq. 

HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. D.L. 

ALFRED HENRY HANCE, Esq. (Chairman of Committee). 
CHARLES aarcae Esq., M.A. 

OBJECTS.—This Insti blished in 1839 in the City of 

London, under the aly of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting oe and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants e d as vendors of newspapers. 

A Donation of ‘Ten Guineas constitutes r Vice- President and gives 
three votes for life at all el Each d of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 

entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 








ASTER WANTED for NATAL SCHOOL.— 
French and General Work. 1201., Res. Passage advanced.— 
Send Testimonials to Rev. H. F. Srewanrt, New Museums, Cambridge. 


BOROUGH of WANSEA. 


SWANSEA INTERMEDIATE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

The G ag & d under the Swansea Intermediate and 
Technical Bduesion en and the Committee appointed under the 
Technical yen a 1889, Ropes i a H AD MASTER to 
take at pea of the BO HOOL and also to act as PRINCIPAL of 

ICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE for ADULTS (Day and 
Evening Classes) established under the said Scheme and Act respect- 


ivel, 
ry of 6001. will be eepenetend, and a good House 











y- 
A minimum sala 
attached to the School provided free of all charg: 

Aveioemons: to be addressed to ‘‘ The Seeremcy, Grammar School, 

ansea,” and greet ‘*Head Master,” must be received not later 

can TUESDAY, Augus' 

Further particulars can be obtained fro 
. JAMES, Secretary to the Governing Body. 








G School, § , July 9, 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


The COUNCIL invite applications for the Chair of PROFESSOR of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE at the above College. 
Applications, together with Testimonials, must be in the hands a 
be 








the undersigned (from whom further Ss m3 
not later than SATURDAY September 7, 1901. 
. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 
July, 1901. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
CLASSICAL LECTURESHIP. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in GREEK and LATIN at the above College. Stipend 
1201. per annum. 

Applications, together with Testimonials, must be in the hands of 
the undersigned (from whom further 7 eam may be obtained) not 
later than SATURDAY, September 7, 1901. 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 

July, 1901. 





‘THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Complete Courses of Instruction are provided ae Students of both 
sexes proceeding to Degrees in Science or in Letters, and for Teachers’ 
Certificates for Secondary Schools. Special facilities are offered for 
the study of Agriculture, Applied — stry, Mining, and all Branches 
of Engineering and Naval Architect 

Lapeer and Exhibition eauinaiions begin SEPTEMBER 30. 

Lectures begin OCTOBER 8, 1901. 

Hostels for Men and for Women Students. 

Prospectuses un application to the Secrerary. 


( WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
PROSPECTUSES for the SESSION 1901-2 will be forwarded on 
application :— 
DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW, including DE- 
PARTMENT for WOMEN. 
DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
EVENING and POPULAR COURSES. 
Special Prospectus can also be obtained of 
DEPARTMENT of ENGINEERING. 
DEPARTMENT of LAW. 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH; and 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and PRIZES. 
Also SYLLABUSES for COMMERCIAL EDUCATION and HIGHER 
CIVIL SERVICE INSTRUCTION. 
Apply to Mr. Cornisu, 16, St. —_ 8 Square, Manchester, or at the 
College. DNEY CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


| ge THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1901-19C2 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 
October 2, when the Prizes will be distributed, at 3 Pp.m., by Major- 
General sir TAN. HAMILTON, K.C.B., in the Governors’ Hall 

St. Thomas’s Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the 
University of London, provision is made for the Courses of Study 

rescribed for the Preli 7; Inter and Final 

xaminations in Medicine. 

Three Entrance gery ot will be offered for competition in 
SEPTEMBER, viz., One of 150]. and One of 601. in Chemistry and 
Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s 
Students; One of 50/1. in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any Two) 
for Third Year’ 8 Students from the Leiden 
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U MVERSITY COLLEGE of souTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIF. 
(A Constituent of the University of al ) 

The COUNCIL invite applications for a LECTURESHIP in 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, tenable for Three Years, at a salary of 150l. 
The Lecturer will also be required to give assistance inthe Department 
of Philosophy 

Applications, with Testi ials or ref should be sent, on or 
before SATURDAY, August 3, 1901, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. Printed Testimonials are not 


required. 
AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
University anne Cardiff, July 6, 1901. 


‘HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London: The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 








ips and Money Prizes are the Sessional Exami- 
nations, as well as several Medals. 

All Hospital Ap D meager are open to Students without charge. 

Club-Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The Schoel Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the Mepicat Secrerary. 

‘The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may 
be made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special 
arrangements are made for Students entering from the Universities 
and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and 
others who receive Students into their Houses. 

For Prospectus and all pees apply to Mr Renpwe, the Medical 
Secretary. H. G. TURNEY, M.A. M.D.Oxon., Dean. 


1) laprtegete AUBERT introduces Daily and Resi- 
_— English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, 
Chapero' Lady H ecretaries for BRITISH 
ISLES, CON TINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ‘ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Schools and Educational Homes recommended.—14l, Regent Street, W. 














WITZERLAND.—La Printaniére, Veytaux- 

Chillon, Vaud.—SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. Thorough study 

of French, Music, Art, and Languages. English Governess coming in 

September would take charge of Pupils. Good English references.— 
For particulars apply to the Lapy Principat. 


DUCATION. —ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICS 
n be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBIT. 
THRIN ci & CO., who, from their extensive and personal Lnowiedge of 
the best Schools ‘tor Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in En; 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
req .—36, Sack ville Street, W. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 


The SESSION 1901-2 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 3. 

Students are requested to enter their names on WEDNESDAY, 
October 2. 

Lectures are given in all Branches of General and Higher Education. 

‘Taken systematically they form a connected and progressive Course, 
but a Single Course of Lectures in any Subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for all the Examinations of the 
University of London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma 
(London), and for the Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge); and also a 
Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. Six Laboratories 
are open to Students for Practical Work. Two Entrance Scholarships 
awarded Yearly. 

A Gladstone Memorial Prize and Lon Early English Text Society’s 
Prize are awarded to Students each Jun 





MEMBERSHIP. —Every man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or em- 
e ed, is entitled to become a member of this netitatlon. and enjoy 

nefits RL pe dare of Five Shillings annually or Three Guineas 

for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of newspapers. 
e rie principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
candidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 
img hot less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
tyes. years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at least 


EF.—Tem orary relief is given in cases of distress. not only 
oo of the saaen tore but to newsvendors or their servants 
by Members of ee Institution. 
Inquiry Ay made in such a by Visiting Committees, and relief is 
warded in accordance with the merits and requirem mentp ; of each case. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
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‘The Art School is open from 10 to 4. 
can reside in the College. 
Full particulars on application to the PrincipaL. 


K 1N@’s COLLEGE, LONDON 
(University of London). 


Full COURSES for a eee STUDENTS in ARTS, 
paces ENGINEE RING, MEDICINE, and THEOLOGY at 
Fees, or may attend the pt, Classes. 
Osarenene for all Examinations of the London University. 
There are a few vacancies for Resident Students. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 3. 
For Tae tne and pe information apply to the Sxcrerary, Kings 
College, Londo: 
LADIES’ DEP 3ARTMENT, KENSINGTON.—MICHAELMAS TERM 
COMMENCES OCTOBER 14.—Apply to the Vicr-Principat, 13, Ken- 
sington Square. 














ARTNERSHIP.—First-class FINE - ART 
REPRODUCTION PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 3,000/. required 
for development. A lucrative investment, giving a Lar and 
1 ly A good London connexion.—Mr. A. M. 
Bureues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Wangs (Lanes.). 
wn and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspa 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and —— all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Ty -writte 
A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secreta Work, in London 
and Berlin. 


GHORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING, — Every 
description of COPYING UNDERTAKEN and carried out with 
care and cee: Dictation Rooms Ceeceyper poss or Type-Writing). 
Plans Traced. Multip ‘opies to any number. 
—Misses Farnay, Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


QHORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with Speen and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

pists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
ord Row, London. 

















hand Writers and T 
—Miss Burney, 48, 


MNYYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terms. Circulars, &€., b 

Copying Process. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Establish 

1893.—Sixrs & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 
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Pers -WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 

by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 

; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough uaintance with Modern 

jt T . Revision and Transiation unde en. Scale of Charges 

on application. Authors’ references. Terms (cash), ls. 3d. 2 a 1,000 
words; over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8. 





G ENEALOGICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, and 
similar RESEARCH at the Public Libraries, Registries, &c.— 
E. & C. Crayron, 10, Old Palace Lane, Richmond, Surrey. 


(‘HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably 
Publishing ar MSS. placed with Publishers. eee and Test. 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


OC MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
ons, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 











Probate or Purchase, Inv 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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Valuable Miscell : the Theologi 
“ Classical Tibrary ws an Emieont Divine. 


M SSS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
August 1, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, valuable MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising ba Latina zainer, 1480—Riblia Latina, Jenson, 
1476—Marcellus ce Proprietate Sermonum, 1480, and other Early 
Printed Books—Iilustrat'ons de la Gaulle Reigique, 3 vols., 1531— 
Vijon’s Workes of Chirurgerie—Mistére de la Passion [1507)—Croniques 
et Annales de Haynnau—The Works of 88. Augustine, Jerome, Origen, 
Irenzus,Gregory, Cyprian, Cyril. and other Patristic Writers—Speaker’s 
Commentary, 1] vols.—Meyer’s Commentary, 20 vols.—Clark’s Foreign 
esos poy Ante-Nicene, and other Libraries —Greek and Latin 


Classics, 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Law Books, including a fine and complete Set of the New Law 
Reports, Office Furniture, §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON WILL INCLUDE in 
their Sale on FRIDAY, August 2, the above-mentioned LAW 
BOOKS, including a fine Set of the New Law Reports, from the com 
965-6 to the present time, noted up, and in excellent 





THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

= eS to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
E DICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane,E.C. 








Catalogues. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


‘NATALOGUE, No. 33.—Drawings, Engravings, 

/ Etchings, and Illustrated Books by and after Turner, Lewis, 
Ruskin, Palmer, Whistler, and others—Lucas’s Mezzotints after Con- 
stable—scarce Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


EW CATALOGUE of GERMAN BOOKS sent 
post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 











in 
pracy as to binding, in 307 vols. calf and half-calf—Law Journal 
Reports, 1861-92. 105 vols. half-calf—a Selection of recent Practical 
Works—Office Furniture, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


wil} SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 29, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o’clock precisely, valuable vo and MANUSCRIPTS, including 
a Selection from the FRARY of Col. DRAKE, and some from the 
COLLECTION of the late AUGUSTIN DALY, Fsq., ‘comprising Caxton’s 
Royal Book, or Book for a King (one of five perfect copies )}—Promp- 
torium Parvulorum, Pynson, 1499—a tine Second Folio Shakespeare, 
and Early Shakespeare Quartos—First Editions of Spenser's Poems, 
and other Early English Books—a singular English Devotional Mannu- 
script of the Fifteenth Century, with Drawings— Early French Romances 
and other rare Foreign Books—Letters of Gen H. Seymour Conway, 
1744-84—a Walpole Diary—fine Extra- illustrated ‘Theatrical Books—a 
Series of Works illustrated by George Cruik of the 
Kelmscott and Vale Presses. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 











A Collection of Seventeenth-Century Leather Horn-Books, 
Lecterns, &c. 


- 1 JV SSSR. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 29, in ONE LOT. at 30 ‘clock procively: 
an extraordinary Series of LEATHER ABACUS, HORN-BOOKS, d 
“te ECTERNS, of remarkable style and workmanship, of the Seventeenth 
entury. 
May be viewed. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 





IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus. 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
ALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





M A G §8 B s. 2 By; 

159, CHURCH STREET, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W., 
Dealers in rare BOOKS and fine LIBRARY EDITIONS of 

STANDARD AUTHORS. 

Voyages and Travels—Early Printed Books—First Editions of Seven- 

teenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Century Writers—Works on Art— 

choice Examples of Bookbinding—illustrated Works of all periods; 
oO rare Portraits—Line, Stipple, Mezzotint, and Colour Engravings— 

ond Autographs.— CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES free on application. 


y: RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE for 
e JULY includes Books of vse } Elizabethan, J m and 





Engravings and ym including the — of the late 
. H, WESTENDORP, E: 


MW ESsks. noieie’. WILKINSON & HODGE 
will mes by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., THIS DAY (SATURDAY), July 27, and on ~lneg 
uly 29, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock precisely. ENG: 
INGS and DRAWINGS, &c.—Mezzotint Portraits by J. R. Smith, x 
Jones, J. Dixon, &c., after Sir J. Reynolds and others, a “3 
exceptionally fine Impression of the Duchess of Bedfo y S. 
Reynolds, after Hoppner; the COLLECTION of DRAWINGS db the 
OLD MASTERS, the Property of the late C. H. WESTENDORP, Esq. ; 
Engravings and Etchings after Old Masters, including a fine Early 
Impression of the ‘Adam and Eve,’ by Albert Diirer—The Three ene 
by Rembrandt, &c.—Fancy Boo sang by ay after F. Bartolo: LA. 
Kauffman, G. Morland, G. J. B. Cipriani, 7 Ww. 
Tomkins, and pate Ho ag ‘alter Old'2 —~ "Modern Artists—and a 
few Oil Paintings, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Carolean Periods, in Prose and Ve and G | 
Manuscripts — Bibliography—Travels ani Foreigners in England—Old 
Music and Songs — Witchcraft — Early ‘lravels— Americana — Early 
Medical Treatises—Old Play-Bills of London and Provincial ‘Theatres — 
Exhibitions and Amusements—Archwolegy—and many Kooks of the 
rarest occurrence and most unusual interest. The 369 Lots total over 
6001. Post free —24, Great Windmill Street, London, W. (top of Hay- 
market and One Minute from Piccadilly Circus). 


ON DO at BRAR Y 
ST. JAMES’S SQUA S.W. 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY oT KING. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
ice-Presidents—The Right Hon. Lord Acton; ‘the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. D.C.L.; Her- 

bert Spencer. Esq. 
rustees—Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F.R.8.; 
Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery ; Right Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/.a year; Life oom 
bership, vege to ae Fifteen ee are allowed to Coun 
and Ten to feel they: a =f eee, sve m from Ten till ald. 

. ue, on, vols. 
yb. Rs 4 . royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 


C. fT. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


T° COLLECTORS of OLD BRISTOL and 

PLYMOUTH CHINA.—WANTED, the Figures of AFRICA and 
ASIA to complete a Set. Good price —_ for perfect a _ 
Arruvr Dasenr, 59, St. George’s Koad, Eccleston Square, 8. 


MUSEUM (nearly opposite).—TO BE 
LET Aetna weg the UPPER PART of a HOUSE, containing 
pase large Rece Five Kitchen, and Oftices.— 
Apply S. R., 61, ootioums’ Road, Forest Hili, 8.E. 


n 
HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER - PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street. London, E.C.) Contains hairless per, over which 
the pe slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac ad a 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dona, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
aio = ia: ae ee ied.—Medical, &c., Association, 
imited raven Street C. Telegraphic Add at 
London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. oe ress, — 





























Sales by Auction. 
BOOKS, MSS., &c. —MESSRS. H. H. HODGSON 


& CO., Auctioneers of Books and Literary Pro very 
aohi LIBRARIES and SMALLER COLLEC' TONS ce carefully 
CATALOGUED and promptly OFFBRED FOR SALE. king 
Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate or other pur, 
a 115, CHANCERY LANE (Fleet Street end). fad 





Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at mo ee 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, July 29, and Two Follow ing Days, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock ‘precisely, a COLLEC TION of ENGRAVINGS, comprising 
Portraits - lego Stipple, and i Line, Historical, Military, ct 
Naval —a fine Portrait of George Washi in after 
Trambull, of Connecticut — Fancy Portraits of Ladies, &c. —Fancy 
Subjects printed in Colours by and after Westall, ‘Adam Buck, Wheat- 
ley, Singleton, Reynolds, Hoppner, Morland, "&e.—fine Old Topo- 
graphical Prints—Caricatures in ‘olours—Naval and Military Engage- 
ments—a number of Sporting Prints, after Alken, Herring, Seymvur, 
Henderson, &c.—a Collection of Modern Artists’ Proof Etchings and 
Engravings, after Millais, Alma Tadema, Kendrick, Parton, Nichol, &c. 
—Water-Colour Drawings by and after Hirket Foster, Co) ley Field- 
ing, Paul Sandby, Wilkie, Pyne, &c.—and J'aintings, including after 
Kauffman, Frith, Herring, Kneller, R. Wilson, Gainsborough, &c., 
and a genuine example by Sidney Cooper, with letter of authenticity. 


Catalogues on ae. On view the Friday and Saturday prior 
and morning of 4 








Library of a Gentleman, 


MESS8S. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, August 8, and se wing Day. at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the LTKRARY of a GENTLEMAN, comprising 
Works in all Branches of uamaes. amongst which will be found 
Lever'’s Tales of the Train, First Edition — Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Complete Set—Hogarth’s Works—Dibdin’s Bibliographical 
Tours — Bibliographical Decameron— des Althorpiane — Kuffon, 
(Euvres, Coloured Plates—Pynes’s Palaces, 3 vols.—a long Series of 
Works on the Stage, Music, Engineering, &c.—Arundel Society's 
Publications—Autographs—Ex-Libris, &c. 


Catalogues in preparation. 





TUESDAY, July 50. 
Pekin Relics and Curios from ali parts of the world. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on TUES- 
DAY NEXT, at half-past 12 o'clock, FUR-LINED COATS, ROBES, 
JADE ORNAMENTS, &c., from Pekin—Japanese Art Curios—Relics 
from the War in South Africa; also Indian, Burmese, Roman, and 
Egyptian Curios—Paintings and Engravings—Stamps—Plaster Cast, 
and other Curios. 
On view day prior from 10 till4and morning of Sale. Catalogues 
on application. 





Monthly Sale of Gold and Silver Coins and War Medals, 
ESSKS. GLENDINING & CO, will SELL by 


AUCTION, at 14. King William Street, Strand, on TUESDAY 
and WEDNESDAY NEXT, July 30 and 31. at half-past 1 o'clock r x. 
each day, 356 LOTS of COINS and MEDALS, including various rare 
Proof ana Pattern Coins—a Victoria Cross for Korke’s Drift—Officers’ 
Peninsular and Naval Medals—Gorgets, &c. 


Cc } on appli 








LIBERAL 


NEW 
No. 7. AUGUST. One Shilling. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
E. T. COOK..........LORD ROSEBERY and the LIBERAL PARty, 
R. C. LEHMANN .......se0e-ceeeeeeseeeeeeeee+HENLEY and AFTER. 


ee porte! OD 
RTY DISSENSION and PARLIAMENTARY DECay, 


GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL ......LORD BEACONSFIELD'’S NOYELs, 


The DUCHESS of —— 
STORY of a HIGHLAND INDUstRy, 


J. KEIR HARDIE, M.P. 
SOME ECONOMIC and INDUSTRIAL ASPECTS of the WAR, 


JOHN FOSTER FRASER..SOME IMPRESSIONS of a TRAVELLER, 
NORA CHESSON (Nora Hopper) ........ seeeeeeeThe CORNFLOWER 
J. H. YOXALL, M.P........++++++++.The ANGLO-SAXON in FRANCE, 
F. C. SELOUS 

GEMSBACK HUNTING in the NORTHERN KALAHARI, 


T. P. O’°CONNOR, M.P. 
A BOOK of the MONTH: HENRY GEORGE, 


L, Ww. VERNON HARCOURT ...........+.+++0++.The ROYAL ARMS, 
HAROLD TREMAYNE.. M.P.s as RAILWAY DIRECTORS, 
CLEMENT SCOTT .........ccscccssceecesecesceseee AM I A PRAUD? 
CHARLES KENNET BURROW. .e+s-The QUIET SPIRIT, 
ALFRED KINNEAR ..............The UPAS TREE PARLIAMENT, 
SIDNEY GOWING ...........s0e+eee++08sHEBBA, the SEA-GYPSY, 


FLORENCE ANNA FULCH 
KILLARNEY, the CHURCH of the WILD SLOE, 


FRANK LEIGH......SIR WILFRED LAURIER: a Character Sketch. 
BOOKS WORTH BUYING. 


Editorial Offices: 160, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
Publishing Offices : 33-34, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


THs NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents for AUGUST. 2s. 6d. net. 

EPISODES of the MONTH. 

LORD ROSEBERY’S OPPORTUNITY. By an Old Parliamentary Hand, 

SHALL the MEDITERRANEAN FLEET REMAIN UNREADY? 
Witha Map. By Arnold White. 

A PLEA for RE-OPENING the RAND. By P. James MacDonnell. 

ST. JAMES’S PARK. By Austin Dobson. 

SOME RECENT ART SALES. By W. Roberts, Author of ‘ Memorials 
of Christie’s. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

A STUDY in DEVASTATION. By T. Miller Maguire, LL.D. 

NEW LIGHT on SHAKESPEARE. By A. P. Sinnett. 

A CENTURY of PROSELYTISM. By J. McCabe, Author of ‘Twelve 
Years in a Monastery.’ 

The EXECUTION of MARSHAL NEY. Conclusion. By Sir Rowland 
Blennerhbassett, Bart. 

The a of the NETHERLANDS RAILWAY COMPANY. By 

















GREATER BRITAIN. 
London: Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 


LozyeMazrs MAGAZINE 
4 AUGUST. Price Sixpence. 
a Story of Waddy. By Edward Dyson 





The GOLD-STEALERS ; 
Chaps. 5-8. 
RECOLLECTIONS of a TENDERFOOT. By J. R. E. Sumner. 
IN COLONIAL EDITIONS. By Mary Colborne-Veel. 
ENOCH—A BORN NATURALIST. By Edith C. M. Dart. 
SOME NOTES on an EXAMINATION. By the Rev. H. C. Beeching. 
AUTUMN by the SEA. By Fred Whishaw. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


‘he THRUSH. A Periodical for the Publica- 
tion of 1S ag Poetry. Price Fourpence Monthly. Edited by 
MULLETT ELL 

The AUGUST umber will contain a mecszegyed til eel Scnnet 
by the great Lord LYTTON, and Poems by Lady FLORENCE 

DOUGZAS and others. Also the Prize Sonnets of the Students at 

Newnham College, Cambri age. 

Rules for the THRUSH oy oy Prize Poem are 
the AUGUST Number. rizes, First Prize T 
STERLIN 





ublished in 
POUNDS 


By order only at all Booksellers’. 
AS ee CONSIDERED as a BUSI- 


NESS Malmesbury Abbey, General vag and Illustration of 
Porch ; A (with 
numerous sket esi tah Try Phat onal 
Tyne, &c.—See the BUILDER of July 27 (4d.; by hs “44a, ). Through 
any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher ‘oft the Builder, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 














NOW READY. 
PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS of the 
OYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
Series A, containing Papers of a Mathematical or Physical Character. 
Vol. 196, with 4 Plates, price 1l. 11s. 
London : Harrison & Sons, 45, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
w* ALFRED KING of ENGLAND? By 
A SAXON. Demy 8v0, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


brief review of one of our latest text-books, showing the true 
vdeten of Prince Alfred both to the Saxon people in England and t0 
her Roman invaders. 
Harrison & Sons, Publishers, 59, Pall Mall, S.W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 





NOW READY. 
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~ MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


MRS. HENRY NORMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


LOVE AND HIS MASK. 


By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE (Mrs. Henry Norman). 
Mr. W. L. Courtney in the DAILY TELEGRAPH:—“A good and interesting story. Miss Dowie can plant her 
figures well on her stage, and she has a gallery of portraits, well conceived characters, who live and move and have their 


ing i rfectly natural ways. 
aati MR. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘ Dodo,’ &c. 


SPECT ATOR.—“ The book is delightfully easy holiday reading......caleulated to give a proper Christmas thrill on the 
hottest midsummer afternoon.” 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 


OUTLOOK.—“ Admirably conceived and admirably written; it touches the supernatural, introduces us to some 
charming people and some original scoundrels, and sends us to bed enthralled.” 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘Told in a charming and successful fashion, brightly, lightly. The story is very good, 


very attractive, and interesting.” THE IN HERITORS. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 
DAILY TELEGRAPA.—“ Mr. Conrad and Mr. Hueffer collaborate to good purpose. ‘The Inheritors’ is a work to 
be read and well weighed by the thoughtful, and of no small interest to the student of the times.’’ 


THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. 


By MATILDE SERAO, Author of ‘ Fantasy.’ 
SPECTATOR.—“ An elaborate and ruthless study of the gambling instinct as developed by State lotteries in modern 
Italy. ‘The Land of Cockayne’ is a great novel with a most laudable purpose, the lesson of which should not be thrown 
away on Euglish readers.” 


JACK RAYMOND. By E. L. VOYNICH. 


Mr. Roperr HicHens in the WESTM/NSTER GAZETIE.—‘‘! put down ‘Jack Raymond’ with a glow of 
admiration for the brave woman who dared to write it, and I wish her success with her strong and noble book. She 
stands out a notable figure among our novelists. For she cares for truth and the breath of life, and she cares not at all 
gor any idle craze of the moment that passes, or any tinselled fashion of the hour that dies.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE GADFLY. 


ACADEMY,—“ A remarkable story ; more deeply interesting thau ninety-nine out of every hundred novels.” 


FOREST FOLK. By James Prior. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘Mr. Prior has a large knowledge, and is a keen observer of nature; he is cunning in 
devising strong situations, dramatic in describing them, and he has the happiest gift of characterization. His are forest 
folk indeed, men and women, of flesh and blood.”’ 


THE HIDDEN MODEL. 


By FRANCES HARROD (Frances Forbes-Robertson). 


Sie dramatic and moving. We have sensitive analysis of character, sentiment, colour, agreeable 
pathos.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. By Basil Marnan. 


MORNING POST.—“‘A strong, clever, and striking book. Mr. Marnan has drawn some vivid and wholly new figures. 
The book has scenes of dramatic power, told with simple directness.” 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. By Selma Lagerlof. 


ATHENZUM.—“‘The very strangeness of her genius is one of its chief charms. The nazveté and tenderness of this 
delightful author frequeatly reminds us of Hans Andersen.” 


THE DOLLAR LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


A New Series of American Fiction in Monthly Volumes, price FOUR SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post free, 
for a Subscription of Twelve Volumes. The latest Volumes are :— 


SISTER CARRIE. By Theodore Dreiser. 
LORDS OF THE NORTH. By Agnes C. Laut. 


ATHEN 4 UM.—‘‘ It is a capital story, giving an excellent idea of the growth of our dominion in Canada during the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century ; it is full of life and action, and it is well written.” 





SECOND THOUSAND. 


CHINA AND THE ALLIES. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, Author of ‘ In the Forbidden Land,’ &c. 


With 6 Coloured Plates, 48 Full-Page Illustrations, about 250 Text Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings 
by the Author, and Maps and Plans. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 1/. 10s. net. 2 
OUTLOOK.—“ There is no pretence at word-painting, no attempt to moralize; it is a plain, unvarnished tale, and for 
that reason all the more forcible. It is a book that cannot be neglected if one would seek to know the facts as to the latest 
phase of the eternal Chinese problem.” 


THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA: its Value and Development. 


By W. BLELOCH. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 1 vol. 10s. net. 
Beet, TEMPORARY REVIEW.—'The most striking contribution to South African history which has recently been 
published.”’ 
MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 
From the Danish of Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. In 6 vols. 
THE FIRST VOLUME IS NOW READY, price 6s. net. 


THE EMIGRANT LITERATURE. 


ACADEMY.—“ This is the first volume of what will undoubteily be an important critical work. It is exceedingly 
Well written, clearly planned, full of insight, and of uafailing interest. It certainly gives promise that the series will be 
of more than ordinary value to critical students.” 


Mr, HEINEMANN’S CATALOGUE post free. Any bound Book in this Catalogue will be sent on 
approval on naming the nearest Bookseller through whom it may be sent, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


ee eed 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. XI. AUGUST, 1901. 2s. 6d. net. 
Contents. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES :— 
THE Main STREAM. 
On THE LINE. 


MR. BRODRICK’S LOST OPPORTUNITIES. Lieut.-Col. 
Maude, late R.E. 


The TACTICS of the SUBMARINE. A. Hilliard Atteridge. 
The HOUSE of LORDS. The Earl Nelson. 

FAMINE and its CAUSES in ITALY. Edward C. Strutt. 
A — PLEA for JESUITS. The Rev. Father Gerard, 


The COMPARATIVE ABILITIES of the FAIR and 
DARK. Havelock Ellis. 


IN PRAISE of WALKING. Leslie Stephen. 


The CASTELLO of MILAN. Illustrated. 
wright (Mrs. Ady). 


MAURUS JOKAI. R. Nisbet Bain. 

A CONVERSATION. G.S. Street. 

LINES to MONICA MARY MEYNELL. Francis Thompson. 
TRISTRAM of BLENT. 21-25. Anthony Hope. 


Julia Cart- 





A NEW WORK BY SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 


MR. GLADSTONE as CHANCELLOR 


of the EXCHEQUER. A Study. Large crown 8vo, 
5s. net. [Just out. 


A TREATISE on MEDICAL JURIS- 


PRUDENCK. Based on Lectures delivered at Univer- 
sity College, London. By G. VIVIAN POORKH, M.D. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. net. (Just out. 


“Rarely have we found a text-book more charming to read and at 
the same time displaying such a thorough grasp and knowledge of the 
subject. Ky means of the free employment of illustrative cases 
drawn from the records of the law courts and the author’s perso 
experience, the dry details are endowe1 with lively interest which is 
likely to imprint them on the student’s memory. We thoroughly 
endorse this plan....We offer our warm congratulations to Dr. Poore 
on having written one of the most readable and instructive manuals 
in medical jurisprudence yet published, and we feel sure that it will 
meet with the success which it deserves.’’—Lancet. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


READY SHORTLY. 


TALES FROM TOLSTOI. 


Translated from the Russian, with Biography of the Author, 
by R. NISBET BAIN. 6s. 


With Special Photogravure Portrait of Tolstoi. 


These tales include some of the finest fruits of Count Tolstoi’s genius. 
A chief feature of the volume is a biography of the Count, the first of 
its kind in English. From one point of view they are a searching 
analysis of the motives and instincts of human nature, little bits of 
realism palpitating with actuality; from another they are a vivid 
picture of the life of the Muscovite peasant and trader. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
WAGNER, BAYREUTH, AND THE 
FESTIVAL PLAYS. 


With Special Photogravure Portrait of Wagner. 
By FRANCES GERARD. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

‘‘A deeply interesting account of the master who made Bayreuth his 
home, of Bayreuth itself, of the beginnings and growth of the festival 
playhouse, and lastly of ‘The Niebelungen Lied.’ The book will be 
specially valued by Wagner enthusiasts.’’—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 





READY SHORTLY, THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE ROMANCE OF 
KING LUDWIG II. OF BAVARIA, 
AND HIS FAIRY PALACES. 


Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By FRANCES GERARD. 


«Contains a life-story of such absorbing pathos that it is well worth 
perusal.” —Atheneum. ¥ ae. 3 

“« Miss Gerard has done well. It is an agreeable compilation, written 
in perfect good taste.” —Speaker. 


FOURTH EDITION. MAURUS JOKAI’S HUNGARIAN 
ACADEMY’S PRIZE NOVEL. 


EYES LIKE THE SEA. 
i ially B d Photo; ure Portrait of JOKAI 
~~ "Blac Diamonds," The Green Book,’ &c. . 
By MAURUS JOKAI. 6s. 


« Ranks with the finest work of the great Hungarian romancer. All 
is told with delightful and touching candour.”—Spectator. 





London : 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S;/HURST & BLACKETT’S|; MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY NEW BOOKS. 
ellie AND SEASIDE. 


A COMMENTARY ON 
TENNYSON’S 
‘IN MEMORIAM.’ 


By A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
[Ready on Tuesday. 


NEW VOLUME OF CHARGES AND 
ADDRESSES BY BISHOP WESTCOTT. 


LESSONS FROM WORK. 


By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. D.C.L., 
Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ We can recall 
no book of recent times which may be so justly called ‘ pro- 
phetic’ in its zeal for truth, its moral insight, its courageous 
and far-sighted discussion of practical problems, its pro- 
foundly religious spirit, its splendid and inspiring optimism.” 


HANDBOOKS OF ARCHXOLOGY 
AND ANTIQUITIES. 


NEW VOLUME. 


ROMAN PUBLIC LIFE. By 


A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A. Extra crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
(Ready on Tuesday. 


The MARCH of the TEN 
THOUSAND. Being a Translation of the Anabasis, 
ae by a Life of Xenophon. By H. G. DAKYNS, 

.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 














MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL'S 
MISSION to OLIVER CROMWELL. Being a Reprint 
of the Pamphlets published by Menasseh Ben Israel to 
promote the re-admission of the Jews to England, 1649- 
1+56. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
LUCIEN WOLF, Past-President and Vice-President of 
= —_ Historical Society of England. Super-royal 
3v0, 21s. net. 





JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s, 6d. ; Annual Subscription, post free, 11s. 

Contents:—Art and Judaism. By Solomon J. Solomon, 
A.R.A.—Abba, Father. Title of Spiritual Leader and Saint. 
By the Rev. Dr. K. Kohler.—The Origin of the Tetragram- 
maton. By Thomas Tyler.—Some Literary Trifles. By Dr. 
S. A. Hirsch.—The Hebrew and Babylonian Accounts of 
Creation. By Prof. Morris Jastrow, jun.—Fragments of 
Anti-Karsite Writings of Saadiah in the Imperial Public 
Library at St. Petersburg. By Dr. A. Harkavy.—Psalms IX. 
and X. and Nahum I. By the Rev. Dr. M. Berlin.—Der 
Patriarch R. Jehudah I. und die Griechisch - Romischen 
Stidte Palastinas. By Prof. A. Biichler.—Zu Schechter’s 
Neuestem Geniza-Funde. By Prof. W. Bacher.—Hinige 
Vorliufige Bemerkungen zu dem Geniza-Fragment J.Q.R , 
XIII. 345 FF. By Dr. Samuel Poznanski.—Critical Notice. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Contents for AUGUST. 
PRINCESS PUCK. By the Author of ‘The Enchanter.’ 


Jhapters 11-14, 
The FLY-FISHER’S AFTERMATH. By H. T. Shering- 


ham. 
The LAND of the POPPY. By G. A. Levett-Yeats. 
I. Among the Opium Vats. 
In the EVENING of HER DAYS. 
The GREAT INVITATION. By A. Macdonell. 
SABRINZ COROLLA. 
The LETTERS of ELIZABETH. 
OUR LADY of LITTLE CANON. By James Ayscough. 
INVASION or RAID. By David Hannay. 


MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d.; Annual Subscription, 
post free, 16s. 
The AUGUST NUMBER contains :— 

IN CITY PENT. By William Watson. 
The PARIS COMMUNE, THIRTY YEARS AFTER. By 

. William Trant. 
PERE RAPHAEL, By George W. Cable. 
D’RI and I. VI. By Irving Bacheller. 
The MAKING of a MARCHIONESS. III. 

Hodgson Burnett. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





By Frances 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTEpD, London, 





In 1 vol. price Three and Sixpence each. 


The WONDERFUL CAREER of 
EBENEZER LOBB. By ALLEN UPWARD. 


FOLLY and FRESH AIR. By Eden 


PHILLPOTTS. Illustrated. 


FROM VELDT CAMP FIRES. Stories 


of Southern African. By H. A. BRYDEN. 

The KISS of ISIS. By Capt. Arthur 
HAGGARD. 

The SECOND THOUGHTS of an 
IDLE FELLOW. By JEROME K. JEROME. 

HIS OWN FATHER. By W. E. Norris. 


CHILDREN of HERMES. By Hume 


NISBET. 





HALF-A-CROWN BOOKS. 


IN RED CLOTH. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. By Maset Harr. 
MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. By M. E. Lr 
CLEKC. 


AMARCHIN THE RANKS. By JEssIEe FOTHERGILL. 
NINETTE. By the Aurmor of ‘ VERA,’ &c. 

MAHME NOUSIE. By G. ManvILLeE Fenn. 

THE IDES OF MARCH. By G. M. Rozins. 


CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. By ADELINE 
SERGEANT. 


A RAINBOW AT NIGHT. By M. E. LE CLERc. 
FROM HARVEST TO HAYTIME. By Manet 
THE WINNING OF MAY. By Anne ELLoorr?. 
SIR ANTHONY. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
ROBERT CARROLL. By M. K. Le CLeERc. 
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The Works of Lord Byron. A New, Revised, 
and Enlarged Edition, with Dlustrations. 
—Poeiry. Vol. IV. Edited by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge. (Murray.) 

Tue fifth volume of Byron’s ‘ Letters and 


the pernicious qualities of the man of genius 
who seems destined to be one of the per- 
manent stars of nineteenth-century litera- 
ture, that we opened this fourth volume of 
the corresponding edition of the poetry 
well disposed, if only from the sense of 


grovelling self - revelations which make 
the important position of the ‘ Letters’ 
largely a matter of regret; and here we 
have placed before us once more some of 
Byron’s best poems in very different manners. 
The major poems included in this fourth 
volume belong chronologically to the period 
from the summer of 1816 to the autumn of 
1821, while of the minor poems the earliest 
are of the same summer and the latest of 
the autumn of 1823. To-read even the 
longer poems in their chronological order it is 
necessary to go back to vol. ii. for the third 
and fourth cantos of ‘Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage,’ and to wait for a future volume 
containing ‘Don Juan,’ of which cantos i. 
to v. belong to the years 1818, 1819, and 
1820. It was of course impossible in any 
reasonably planned edition to break up 
those two large works for the sake of 
chronology, and so long as the chronological 
data are duly stated, as they are by Mr. 
Coleridge, there is no fault to find with the 
scheme of his edition on this ground. 

About five-sixths of this volume are occu- 
pied by poems which Byron himself put 
forth from time to time: ‘The Prisoner of 
Chillon’ and the minor pieces published 
with it, the ‘Monody on the Death of 
Sheridan,’ ‘Manfred,’ ‘The Lament of 
Tasso,’ ‘Beppo,’ the ‘Ode on Venice,’ 
‘Mazeppa,’ ‘The Prophecy of Dante,’ the 





translation from the ‘Morgante Maggiore’ 
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of Pulci, ‘Marino Faliero,’ ‘The Vision 
of Judgment,’ and ‘The Blues.’ The 
rest of these pages include the translation 
of the Francesca da Rimini episode from 
the fifth canto of Dante’s ‘Inferno,’ and a 
number of smaller poems, of which five are 
said to be ‘now printed and published for 
the first time.” Mr. OColeridge’s introduc- 
tions to his various sections are full of useful 
information of anillustrative kind, and he has 
gone far and wide forit, not having neglected 
to avail himself even of the late Prof. 
K6lbing’s learned edition of ‘The Prisoner 
of Chillon’ or of Dr. Englaender’s 
‘Mazeppa.’ Mr. Coleridge does not him- 
self indulge in much enthusiasm about 
Byron, nor does he appear to regard it as a 
part of the business of an editor to discuss 
questions of his author’s ‘‘ personality, his 
morals, his theological opinions, his qualifi- 
cations as an artist, his grammar, his 
technique, and so forth”; but he makes a 
good point when he remarks in his preface 
(p. vil) that Byron ‘‘taught us a great deal 
which it is desirable and agreeable to know 
—which has passed into common knowledge 
through the medium of his poetry. It is 
true,” says Mr. Coleridge, 


‘*that he wrote his plays and poems at lightning 
speed, and that if he was at pains to correct 
some obvious blunders, he expended but little 
labour on picking his phrases or polishing his 
lines ; but it is also true that he read widely and 
studied diligently in order to prepare himself 
for an outpouring of verse, and that, so far from 
being a superficial observer or inaccurate re- 
corder, his authority is worth quoting in 
questions of fact and points of detail.” 


This is no doubt true; and it is largely to 
the fact that the matter of Byron’s poetry is 
of more moment than the manner that is due 
the comparatively languid interest taken by 
students and critics in the results obtained 
by collation of printed texts and consulta- 
tion of holograph manuscripts. The an- 
nouncement that the manuscript of ‘ Beppo’ 
in the possession of Capt. the Hon. F. L. 
King Noel has been examined for the 
purposes of this edition sends no thrill of 
enthusiasm through the admirers of 
Byron’s octave stanzas in which he 
ruthlessly painted ‘‘your world exactly as it 
goes.” And ‘Beppo,’ it will be remem- 
bered, was his first essay to follow in the 
footsteps of Hookham Frere in dealing with 
the admirable metre now best known as the 
‘Don Juan’ metre. It is not the fact, how- 
ever, that Byron did little in the way of re- 
vision and polishing; he did a good deal, and 
he generally did it to good results, improving 
the sense and texture of his stanzas. But 
just as there is more strength, information, 
common sense, and hard hitting than 
there is music and magic in _ his 
best works in their completed result, 
so, when one has collated a_ printed 
text with a holograph draft or early 
copy, one discovers none of those magical 
touches which are so notable in the poetry 
of Shelley or that of Keats, and which give 
to the variorum readings of those poets so 
strong a fascination for some students, whilst 
others only want the final result. Never- 
theless, it was doubtless the bounden duty 
of an editor of Byron to whom opportunities 
of collation with manuscripts were open to 

ive the reader such benefit as might be 
Sesived from the results of the examination, 





even if he get small thanks for his pains. 
It is difficult to be too thorough in such 
matters ; and, little as we may find to enjoy 
in the contemplation of the various readings 
of Byron’s poetry, we should doubtless com- 
plain if they were not put before us. In one 
case we are more than half disposed to com- 
plain of short measure as it is. At p. 562 
‘The Irish Avatar’ is described as “ First 
published, ‘ Conversations of Lord Byron,’ 
1824, pp. 331-338.” The first edition of 
Medwin’s ‘ Journal of the Conversations of 
Lord Byron’ (1824) is a quarto volume, at 
pp. 216 to 220 of which appear twenty 
stanzas of the poem in question, headed 
‘The Irish Avatara.’ Mr. Coleridge says 
Medwin’s version, ‘‘ doubtless for prudential 
reasons, omits twelve of the more libellous 
stanzas. The poem as a whole was not 
published in England till 1832, when 
‘George the despised’ was gone to his 
account.” But practically the whole poem 
was published the same year (1824) in “a 
new edition’ of the ‘Conversations’ in 
octavo, where it will be found at pp. 264 
to 270. Every one of the thirty-two stanzas 
is given, but from six of them seventeen 
words in all are omitted. In the following 
year the poem with these few blanks 
was again reprinted. Mr. Coleridge notes 
some variations from a manuscript in Mr. 
Murray’s possession and from Medwin’s 
twenty - stanza version. From Medwin’s 
thirty - two - stanza version, of which he 
ignores the existence, he of course notes no 
variations, although there is no need to go 
beyond the first stanza to find one, which, 
whether authentic or not, makes better 
sense than the version of Mr. Coleridge’s 
text, which reads :— 

Ere the daughter of Brunswick is cold in her grave, 

And her ashes still float to their home o’er the tide, 
but Medwin reads ‘‘ Whilst” for “‘ And” in 
the second line. The private print which 
Byron got Moore to have made in Paris 
Mr. Coleridge does not seem to have con- 
sulted at all, though it is a better text than 
his—at all events, in the matter of punctua- 
tion; and Moore’s orders appear to have 
been to have it ‘‘ carefully and privately 
printed off.” 

The five new poems are ‘ Venice: a Frag- 
ment,’ ‘The Duel,’ a ‘Sonnet on the Nuptials 
of the Marquis Antonio Cavalli with the 
Countess Clelia Rasponi of Ravenna,’ an 
‘Ode to a Lady whose Lover was killed by 
a Ball, which at the same time shivered a 
Portrait next his Heart,’ and eleven lines 
headed ‘Aristomenes: Canto First,’ pre- 
sumably a fragment, but not stated to be 
one. Of these the most interesting should 
be ‘The Duel,’ a lyric addressed to Mrs. 
Musters in 1818, alluding to the Byron- 
Chaworth duel; but the poem is not, in 
fact, so interesting as the account of the trial 
in the House of Lords. The Venice frag- 
ment is vivid and strong in colouring, but 
not of much consequence or fascination. The 
best of the five is the mysterious ode, which 
has fire, power of portraiture, a certain 
weight and gravity, and a not unmelodious 
movement. It is not dated or annotated. 
It may be that the risk of the heroine’s 
identification, which probably necessitated 
the retention of the piece in a for 
a long time, still has to be considered. 
Besides the long title there is this motto 
from Rochefoucauld’s ‘ Réflexions’: ‘On 
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peut trouver des femmes qui n’ont jamais eu 
de galanterie, mais il est rare d’en trouver 
qui n’en aient jamais eu qu'une.” That 
the heroine of the ode “en avait une” is 
apparently indicated by the closing lines :— 


That Heart’s last throb was thine, that blood 
Baptized thine image in it’s flood, 

And gushing from the fount of Faith 
O’erflowed with Passion even in Death, 
Constant to thee as in it’s hour 

Of rapture in the secret bower. 

Thou too hast kept thy plight full well, 

As many a baffled Heart can tell. 


Probably those who are familiar with the 
scandals of the beginning of last century 
will not experience much difficulty in identi- 
fying the lovely lady of one faux pas. 

The portraits used for illustrating this 
brilliant series of achievements are on the 
whole happily chosen. Good-tempered as 
‘The Vision of Judgment’ is in comparison 
with what it might have been expected to 
be in the circumstances of its production, it 
is impossible to put it down with the sense 
that the comet-like genius of its author 
was wholly unassociated with unpleasant 
qualities; and the portrait by Harlow re- 

roduced as a frontispiece is the very em- 

odiment of the true Shere as we conceive 
him to-day—the poet who could do almost 
anything which he chose to do, but whose 
mouth and eye combine to produce a sup- 
pressed sneer indicating that he never would 
choose to do anything wholly lovely and 
lovable, and could not be expected to 
employ his wonderful gifts for very long 
without leaving on the resultant work some 
mark of that inhumanity and contempt which 
speaks in his face. To the evil beauty 
of that countenance the present repro- 
duction scarcely does full justice. It is a 
photosculpture from a stipple engraving, 
and it cannot be said that these delicate 
prints yield really perfect facsimiles when 
reproduced by photosculpture. This one 
is not taken from the best possible 
representation of Harlow’s drawing—that 
which was published in 1822 as frontispiece 
to the ‘Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of...... Byron,’ printed for Henry Colburn & 
By-the-by, why is the artist called 
“Harlow” in the frontispiece of the new 
volume and “Harlowe” in its ‘List of 
Illustrations’? Surely there should be noe. 
The portrait of Sheridan illustrative of the 
monody is thoroughly admirable; it is a 
photosculpture from the painting by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in tke possession of Mrs. 
Horace Pym at jewel Chase. Not less 
excellent is the reproduction by the same 
method of Hoppner’s portrait of John 
Hookham Frere, which, however, is given 
from Barney’s mezzotint. ‘ Hookham- 
Frere” with a hyphen, as engraved on this 
plate, is of course wrong; but we are none 
the less grateful for so strong and charac- 
teristic a portrait of the perfecter of the 
‘Don Juan’ metre, or, as it should be called, 
the “Whistlecraft” metre. This plate attains 
a better result on the whole than the good 
line engraving prefixed to vol. i. of Frere’s 
works as published by Pickering in 1872. 
The portrait of Southey, photosculptured 
from a drawing by John Downman in Mr. 
Hallam Murray’s possession, is interesting 
as an illustration to ‘The Vision of Judg- 
ment,’ if only because it really is 


A good deal like a vulture in the face. 








But then it does not illustrate so well the 
previous line, 
The varlet was not an ill-favoured knave, 


for, partly by reason of the dark tone per- 
vading the whole face, one is impressed 
with the prodigious fancy that the portrait 
represents a kind of aquiline negro. Byron 
really meant us to think Southey good- 
looking, as he was; by far the best portrait 
of him is the little wax medallion by 
Wyon. 








A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of 
Leibniz. With an Appendix of Leading 
Passages. By Bertrand Russell. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.) 

New Essays concerning Human Understanding. 
By G. W. Leibnitz. Together with an 
Appendix consisting of some of his Shorter 
Pieces. Translated by A. G. Langley. 
(New York, the Macmillan Company.) 

Tue increased attention paid to Leibnitz—to 

adopt the usual English spelling of his name 

—in recent years is sometimes regarded as a 

symptom of that reaction against material- 

ism and materialistic methods which seems 
on the whole to be the chief characteristic 
of current philosophical criticism. How- 
ever that may be, the signs of present 
interest in him are unmistakable. Some 
months ago, when the congress of re- 

00 gong of learned societies met in 
aris, a committee was appointed to con- 

sider whether the time had not now arrived 

for issuing a complete edition of his 
writings. That no such edition should yet 
have been issued has long been a standing 
reproach to scholarship. But the publica- 
tion of Leibnitz’s writings, like their com- 
position, seems to have had something casual 
and fortuitous about it, in spite of his 
multifarious activity and undeniable great- 
ness. The ‘New Essays,’ as is well known, 
first saw the light only half a century after 
his death. Erdmann in 1840, and to a still 
larger extent Gerhardt during the next 
thirty or forty years, made considerable 
additions to the published works from the 
MSS. in the Royal Library at Hanover. A 
like service was rendered by Foucher 
de Careil and Paul Janet. The letters 
to Spinoza were brought out only within 
the last decade, together with various 
fragments; but apparently there is still 
no small amount of inedited matter. 

Much has been done, however, in the 

way of biography, exposition, and 

criticism. Last year, for example, Prof. 

Harnack in his excellent ‘History of the 

Prussian Academy’ gave many interesting 

details about Leibnitz’s connexion with the 

founding of that famous institution, of 
which he was the first president. In this 
country Prof. Campbell Fraser, Prof. Sorley, 
and Mr. Merz have written accounts of his 
philosophy in many ways admirable. Until 

Prof. Latta issued his translation of the 

‘Monadology’ and other philosophical 

writings, it had been reserved for an 

American scholar, Prof. Duncan, of Yale, 

to render any of Leibnitz’s works into 

English, if Clarke’s collection of papers 

published in the year after his death, and 

a rendering of the ‘ Systema Theologicum’ 

in 1850 by Dr. Russell, of Maynooth, be 


in his version. Mr. Langley in one of the 
publications now under notice presents that 
work entire, while Mr. Russell in the 
other offers an examination of the funda. 
mental premises of the Leibnitzian philo. 
sophy in general. 

. Russell’s volume is learned and acute, 
It goes to the root of the difficulties inherent 
in Leibnitz’s system, and explains their source 
and relativeimportance. But, regarded ag a 
discussion of those difficulties, it is too con- 
densed for any but advanced students, and 
even for them it will probably be found to 
be by no means easy reading. He mentions 
five premises as either definitely laid down 
by the philosopher or so essential to his 
position as to be perhaps unconsciously 
assumed by him. These he examines at 
varying length, with the object of showing 
that, while they form the basis of nearly the 
whole of his system, they issue in contra- 
dictory results and suggest the obvious con- 
clusion that one or more of them are false, 
The initial objection to Leibnitz’s system, 
he says, is the inconsistency of the premise 
which he adopts throughout, that every 
proposition has a subject and a predicate,” 
with two of his other premises, namely, 
that ‘“‘the Ego is a substance” and that 
“perception yields a knowledge of the 
external world.” Mr. Russell shows howfrom 
the first premise Leibnitz obtains his defini- 
tion of an individual substance, and in what 
grave difficulties it places him when he comes 
to deal with propositions which express 
relation. He shows, too, how untenable 
was Leibnitz’s general doctrine of analytic 
and synthetic judgments and their relation 
to necessity, although his discovery that all 
causal laws, except the law of causality 
itself, were synthetic went a long way in the 
direction of Kant’s discovery that mathe- 
matical truths are of the same character. 
He brings out very plainly that the con- 
ception of ‘substance ” is “‘a logical tenet,” 
and that the “activity”? which is so often 
identified with it is merely its essence. Of 
Leibnitz’s doctrine of matter, of his theory 
of space and time, of the various aspects of 
his monadoiogy, and of his theory of know- 
ledge, Mr. Russell treats with much acumen, 
although it is difficult now and then to sup- 
press a wish that there were more exposition 
and less criticism. The plan which he 
adopts of reserving some leading passages 
for an appendix may serve to prevent the 
text from being overburdened with quota- 
tion, but is not perhaps a help to the reader 
who wants to understand precisely what 
Leibnitz said in a particular connexion 
without having to turn to another part of 
the volume to find it. The old-fashioned 
method of placing such passages in foot- 
notes appears by comparison preferable. 
Best of all, however, is the skill which intro- 
duces just so many of such passages into 
the text as are necessary and adds no more 
than a reference to others. There is 4 
point at which quotations tend to introduce 
an element of perplexity. 
Mr. Russell, as other critics have been 
before him, is hard upon Leibnitz for his 
views upon theology and ethics. He speaks 
of some arguments as lazy, others as scandal- 
ous, others, again, as dishonest, or at least 
as only with difficulty to be cleared of that 
accusation. That Leibnitz did not, perhaps 





excepted. Prof. Duncan, however, in- 
cluded only portions of the ‘New Essays’ 


could not, deal with these subjects in a free 
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irit is doubtless true. But there is a touch 
a exaggeration in such a picture of him as 
is presented in the following passage :— 

“Being the champion of orthodoxy against 
the decried atheist [Spinoza], Leibnitz shrank 
from the consequences of his views, and took 
refuge in the perpetual iteration of edifying 
phrases. The whole tendency of his tempera- 
ment, as of his philosophy, was to exalt 
enlightenment, education, and learning at the 
expense of ignorant good intentions. This ten- 
dency might have found a logical expression in 
his Ethics. But he preferred to support Sin 
and Hell, and to remain, in what concerned 
the Church, the champion of ignorance and 
obscurantism. ” 

Mr. Russell does not, it seems, give Leibnitz 
credit for an honest attempt to overcome 
the opposition between religion and philo- 
sophy. There is unquestionably much in 
his views that is difficult to explain, especi- 
ally in his attitude towards Spinoza ; but we 
must remember that accusations of dis- 
honesty are easily made, and that they are 
sometimes due to a lack of historical imagi- 
nation. Suggestions of the same kind 
night be urged, although with more obvious 
injustice, against Hobbes or even Locke, 
whose conceptions of Christianity may have 
been less harshly expressed, but were cer- 
tainly not less sincere in their recourse to 
faith where reason failed, than the views 
here and there expounded by Leibnitz. We 
must remember, too, that he combined in 
himself, with a completeness which no one 
since the time of the Reformation had 
approached, the religious interest with the 
interests of learning and exact science, and 
that, if he was genuinely inspired with the 
spirit of enlightened progress, he was no 
less anxious to preserve whatever of value 
the past had to offer, even under the form 
of popular ideas. The longer we study this 

at thinker, the more must we be 
astonished at the wide range which his 
interests covered. 

Mr. Russell states that he has generally 
found it necessary to correct Mr. Langley’s 
translations, which he has had the advantage 
of using, since they appeared some time 
before he set to work on his own volume. 
This curt reference makes undeservedly 
light of Mr. Langley’s immense labours, for 
even if we grant that his translations are not 
absolutely free from defects, they are very 
serviceable, and the corrections which are 
introduced into passages quoted from him 
often amount to no more than a change of 
words. He at least enjoys the credit of 
being the first English writer to undertake, 
in regard to Leibnitz, a task needing many 
years for its accomplishment, and meeting 
unfortunately with scant recognition when 
completed, and the thanks of all students of 
Ieibnitz are due to him for his efforts. 








4 New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles, Edited by Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray and H. Bradley.—Jew— Katrine. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Ir is very satisfactory to see that the letter 
, of which two pages are before us, and 
with it vol. v. of the great ‘ Dictionary,’ will 
be finished by October ; so that next January 
the first instalment of vol. vii. may be 
‘xpected, unless the editors are to work on 
diferent parts of vol. vi., of which L—Lap 
8 published already, as our readers may 











remember, The section under review con- 
tains nine sheets instead of the usual 
eight, and comprises many very interesting 
articles, such as those on “ jewel,” 
“jig” (sb.), “join” (vb.), “joint” (sb.), 
“jolly,” ‘judge ” (sb. and _ vb.), 
“jump” (vb.), “junket” (sb.), “jury,” 
“just” (adj. and adv.). The letter / ends 
with the unfamiliar “jynx” (‘‘jyng’’), 
which is the mystic ‘vyé transformed, even 
as “hyoscyamus”’ figures as ‘ jusquiam,” 
and Latin ‘ilus as “jul.” The modern 
slang ‘‘jimjams ” turns out to be a resuscita- 
tion of a sixteenth-century term meaning 
“toy,” “trifling object,’’ while the Pall 
Mall. ese ‘‘ juventude” (1890) is found once 
more, dated about 1470. It is open to ques- 
tion whether Protestant divines agree as to 
the meaning of technical ‘ justification,” 
but the ‘Dictionary’ gives a dogmatic 
definition which deprives Protestant 
righteousness of reality. The verb “ juxta- 
pose” appears to be only fifty years old, 
and the four illustrations are drawn from 
fine art, Herbert Spencer, and the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, while we have seen 
it in a recent American treatise on Latin 
pronouns. This is an interesting instance 
of a verb being later than its ‘‘noun of 
action,’”’ as is so often the case with much 
older groups of words. We are surprised 
at not finding an illustration of the phrase 


“as drunk as a judge.” The  six- 
teenth- century quotation for ‘ junker” 
most likely represents the Dutch 


‘‘jonker,” used to designate the German 
‘‘ Junker,” and so properly belongs to 
‘‘younker.” ‘ Jubilate” (sb.) has no 
quotations earlier than 1706, though the 
‘Stanford Dictionary’ gives two sixteenth- 
century quotations, while “‘jocund” is not 
illustrated after 1866, ‘‘jeweller” after 1832, 
“jollity” in prose after 1849. One might 
infer that ‘‘ joyous” was rare in the present 
day, and ‘‘joyance’’ less rare. The nine- 
teenth-century instances of “join” (iv. 15), 
in the meaning which includes ‘come to 
and take up one’s post in (one’s regiment, 
ship, or the like),’”’ are dated 1833, 1838, 
1838. Of course, Marryat and Lytton seem 
to the elderly members of the staff quite 
modern ; but they should keep the youth of 
the twentieth century in view, and remember 
that fifty years are after all half a century, 
even though one has lived them oneself. We 
incline to think that ‘‘ joisance’’ (Caxton) 
should be distinguished from ‘‘ jouisance,”’ 
apparently adopted from French by Spenser. 
Caxton seems likely to have coined 
‘“‘joisance” from the French participle 
‘“‘jouissant,” as ‘‘jouissance” is ‘“ex- 
emplified in French only from 1534 by 
Hatz.-Darm.” Besides ‘“ joisance,” Cax- 
ton is credited with the earliest examples 
of ‘‘ joyously,” ‘‘jovencel,’’ and ‘‘jurist.” It 
is difficult to understand why ‘“‘juere,” 
interpreted ‘‘remedium” in the ‘Promp- 
torium Parvulorum,’ has been omitted, 
together with the correct derivation of 
‘“‘jury-mast ” deduced thence by Prof. Skeat, 
who has traced this ‘‘ jury” through Old 
French to the Late Latin ‘“ adjutorium.” 
As the absurd suggestion that ‘‘ jury-mast ” 
is from “‘injury-mast” is noticed, Prof. 
Skeat’s scientific solution cannot have been 
known to the ‘Dictionary’ staff. We are 
confident that this is an exceptional case, a 
Homeric dormitation, which does not bring 








the general character of the etymological 
department under suspicion. It is nobody’s 
fault that so many English words defy 
scientific analysis, as for instance “jib” 
(nautical sb. and vb.), “jig,” ‘‘jimjam,” 
“job” (sb. and vb.), ‘“‘joggle” (sb.), 
‘jolly - boat,” “jolt,” ‘“‘jorum,” “jud,” 
‘“‘juggins.” This last piece of slang has no 
better title to be included than “ josser,” 
which is ignored, unless it be the accident 
of having appeared more often in print. It 
is to be feared that many unwritten items 
of language will to the end of time slip 
through the finest lexicographical meshes. 
It is likely that the “ka” of ‘‘ka me, ka 
the, one good tourne askth an other,” is 
from ‘‘kae” —jackdaw, based on the 
observation that two jackdaws help each 
other in thieving, as one of Dr. Murray’s 
quotations clearly suggests. The dialectic 
‘*jounce ” seems to be current in American 
literature, and this should have been noticed. 
The fifteenth and sixteenth century “jun- 
kery,” ‘‘ionkry,” is labelled ‘of obscure 
origin,” but it is very likely to have been a 
derivative from the Dutch “‘jonker,” Eng. 
‘‘younker,”’ used as a variant of “ junket.” 

This section of course includes an unusual 
number of words derived from proper names 
and proper names figuring as common 
nouns, ¢g., ‘‘Jill,” “jockey,” ‘ Johnny,” 
“jug,” “Jezebel,” “John Dory.” The 
number of words and combinations recorded 
is 1,700, illustrated by 7,507 quotations 
with references and dates. Asa quarter of 
a year only contains about seventy working 
days, the passing through the press—to say 
nothing of final preparation—of three 
columns a day means a very serious strain 
on an editor’s powers of application and 
endurance. It is to be hoped that the 
public are showing substantial appreciation 
of the very valuable results of such inde- 
fatigable toil, without being deterred by the 
one or two matters in which the promoters 
of this great work failed in practical 
insight. 





The Military Life of Field-Marshal George, 
First Marquess Townshend. By Lieut.- 
Col. C. V. F. Townshend, C.B., D.8.0. 
(Murray.) 

Tuts book is a tardy and scarcely adequate 

attempt to vindicate the military reputation 

of the man who played an important part in 
the capture of Quebec. Making every 
allowance for the disadvantageous circum- 
stances in which the work was written 

—similar difficulties did not prevent Lord 

Wolseley from doing justice to a much 

larger subject—and applauding Col. Towns- 

hend’s restriction of himself to the military 
side of his biography, we cannot but regret 
that he has given us these mémoires pour 
servir instead of a real military life. He is 
a student of Napier; but Napier’s great 
work, while satisfying all the requirements 
of military students, appeals also by its 
literary qualities to the civilian reader ; whilst 
this book, except where the subject of itself 
supplies sufficient interest, seems to warn off 
all such by its baldness of treatment. More- 
over, the value to history of the publication 
of new documents like these extracts from 
the Townshend papers is reduced by half 
when their editor neglects to compare them 
with or supplement them by other sources. 
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The first Marquis Townshend has hitherto 
been chiefly known as that Viceroy of Ireland 
who made the first great attempt to take 
away the control of affairs from the great 
families, and who was assailed by the 
nationalists of the day in ‘ Baratariana.’ 
The grandson of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
brother-in-law and rival as a statesman, he 
was overshadowed as a politician by his own 
brother Charles, the Randolph Churchill 
of the eighteenth century. In politics he 
appears to have been chiefly remarkable for 
his enmities, which were not lessened by the 
possession and exercise of a not inconsider- 
able talent for caricature. He was not want- 
ing in ability and had a handsome person, 
but was accused of aristocratic pride. 

Townshend, like Wolfe, first saw service 
at Dettingen, which victory would probably 
have been a disastrous defeat had it not been 
for De Grammont’s blunder in coming down 
from the position assigned him. The account 
of the action in Townshend’s journal 
explains for the first time why there was no 
pursuit :— 

‘‘The French army retired in great confusion ; 
they had but two narrow passes, the one near 
the Mayne [Main], the other at the head of the 
rivulet, near the vineyards at the foot of the 
hills. Whilst they were in this dispersed situa- 
tion they were, to the surprize of every one, 
suffered to escape unmolested! The king 
halted, and the scene of action and military 
ardour was suddenly turned into a court circle. 
His Majesty [George II.] was congratulated by 
every military courtezan on horseback on the 
glorious event. The Hanoverian generals 
galloped up with their reports. Questions 
innumerable were asked, and reports made ; the 
British generals returning lamented the loss of 
so interesting a crisis, and some of them in- 
effectually represented upon it, yet the enemy 
was suffered to quietly repair their bridge over 
the Mayne, although 6,000 Hessians were at 
Hanau in perfect order for action ! ” 

At Fontenoy there was a similar want of 
pursuit on the part ofthe French. At “this 
glorious defeat” Townshend was also 
present, not being, as Horace Walpole 
(cited in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography ’) wrote, too late for the action. 
Col. Townshend is perhaps at his best in 
his chapter on it. He makes it clearly 
apparent that had not the Dutch been too 
slow in supporting the splendid British 
advance Oumberland would have won a 
great victory instead of incurring a bloody 
defeat. From Townshend’s journal he 
gathers that our repulse was due as much to 
a heavy cross-fire of artillery and musketry 
as to the famous advance of the Irish 
Brigade, and he says that in no other 
account has he seen the square formation of 
the British when they penetrated the French 
centre explained. 

One of the prettiest little bubbles of 
tradition bursts before our eyes as we read 
this extract from the French account of 
Fontenoy :— 


**On sait le singulier échange de courtoisie 
qui eut lieu entre les deux camps. Lord Charles 
Hay, capitaine aux Gardes Anglaises, cria, 
‘Messieurs des Gardes Frangaises, tirez.’ Le 
Comte d’Anteroche, lieutenant de grenadiers, 
répondit: ‘Messieurs, nous ne tirons jamais 
les premiers’; tirez vous-mémes.’ Les Anglais 
ne se firent pas répéter ; ils exécutérent un feu 
roulant qui emporta notre premier rang tout 
entier: 600 soldats et 52 officiers tombérent 
morts ou blessés.”’ 





Now this incident is commonly quoted as 
if it were a survival of the old spirit of 
chivalry. It was no such thing :— 

‘*Une ordonnance de la fin du XVII* siécle 


prescrivait a nos trou d’essayer le premier 
feu, et c’est & cette ordonnance seule qu’il faut 
attribuer la courtoisie, devenue proverbiale,” 
which has been put to the credit of the 
opposing forces at Fontenoy. 

Townshend crossed over from Flanders 
and fought with his regiment, the 20th, 
or Bligh’s, at Culloden. His biographer 
places Cumberland in a more favourable 
light than usual, and notes that the 
three-line formation used by him in the 
battle is still a common disposition for 
attack. The young soldier returned to the 
Low Countries and served on the Duke’s 
own staff in the campaign of 1747, which 
ended with the defeat of Lauffeld (here 
called Laffeldt) or Val. He reflects very 
unfavourably on his chief’s generalship in 
the battle, and compares the tactics by which 
it was lost and won to those of Marlborough 
and his opponent at Ramillies. Next year 
he received a company in the Ist Foot 
Guards, but resigned it in 1757, as he con- 
sidered himself ‘‘ a marked person.’’ Serious 
differences had arisen between him and 
Cumberland, who suspected him of un- 
favourable criticism of his recent campaigns. 
Political antipathies also probably contri- 
buted towards the event, and especially the 
Militia Bill, which Townshend and his 
brother Charles succeeded in carrying in the 
teeth of the Government. According to 
Walpole (almost always ignored by the 
present biographer) the noble father of the 
legislators raised a mob against the execu- 
tion of the measure in his own county of 
Norfolk, and posted a denunciatory placard 
on the doors of four churches in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rainham! Nevertheless it 
seems to have been a success; but Ool. 
Townshend says very little about this im- 
portant enactment. 

The disgrace of Cumberland and the 
advent of Pitt to power were followed by 
the nomination of Wolfe to the command 
of the expedition against Quebec and the 
bestowal of a brigade under him upon 
Townshend. What were their relations at 
the outset may be gathered from Wolfe’s 
letter of January 6th, 1759 :— 

‘*Your name was mentioned to me by the 
Mareschal [Ligonier], and my answer was, that 
such an example in a person of your rank and 
character could not but have the best effects 
upon the troops in America, and indeed upon 
the whole military part of the nation ; and I 
took the freedom to add that what might be 
wanting in experience was amply made up in an 
extent of capacity and activity of mind, that 
would find nothing difficult in our business. I 
am to thank you for the good opinion you have 
entertained of me and for the manner in which 
you have taken occasion to express your favour- 
able sentiments. I persuade myself that we 
shall concur heartily for the publick service.” 

These relations did not, unfortunately, 
continue; and, whatever may have been 
Townshend’s faults of temper, it is certain 
that the blame cannot be entirely imputed 
to him. The fact is that Wolfe throughout 
the campaign was all but a dying man; 
and the state of his health undoubtedly 
affected his generalship. He neglected for 


some days to strengthen his camp at 
Montmorency, and when Townshend, who 





had begun operations on his own respongj- 
bility, asked for orders, told him ‘very arly” 
that the adjutant-general had them. Then 
he “parcelled” his troops before a con. 
centrated enemy; and a month after 
the expedition had arrived was, to quote 
Townshend, “at a stand which place 
to make his attack.” Finally, it ig 
established by the irrefutable evidence of 
Wolfe’s own letter to the three brigadiers 
and their reply that the plan which ulti. 
mately succeeded of attacking Quebec from 
above by the Heights of Abraham was not 
his, but theirs substituted for his. Whether 
the initiative lay with Townshend, as 
assertedin Warburton’s ‘ History of Canada,’ 
is another point which is not cleared up by 
Col. Townshend. The latter might Bn 
strengthened his case by citing similar 
utterances of Brigadier Murray and Admiral 
Holmes in support of Townshend’s letter 
to his wife of September 6th, in which he 
compares Wolfe’s generalship with his health, 
and says “he never consulted any of us 
till the latter end of August, so that we 
have nothing to answer for, I hope, as to 
the success of this campaign.” It appears, 
too, that even on the night of the last 
attack, when the brigadiers asked for pre- 
cise instructions, especially as to where they 
were to land, they were met with the curt 
reply that such orders were unusual. 

On Townshend’s return to England, after 
the surrender of Quebec, he was virulently 
attacked by an anonymous writer, a sort 
of second-rate ‘‘Junius,’’ whom his bio- 
grapher makes no attempt to identify. The 
only one of the charges which has any foun- 
dation is that, in the dispatch which he 
sent home announcing the fall of Quebec, 
Townshend barely mentioned the death of 
Wolfe. This is but too true, and it is no 
answer to it to quote expressions in a pri- 
vate letter, even if that were not, as was 
said, an afterthought of Charles Towns- 
hend’s. It is indubitable that Townshend 
showed good generalship in securing the 
victory nearly won by his dying chief, and 
that the method in which he followed it by 
the prompt reduction of Quebec could not 
have been improved. The statement—so 
opposite to the truth—that he protested 
against the final attack has been made by 
a responsible authority on the sole evidence 
of this ill-informed and spiteful anonymous 
‘Letter to a Brigadier-General,’ whose very 
words even Parkman has borrowed when he 
says that Townshend “came home to parade 
his laurels and claim more than his share 
of the honours of the victory,” which was 
equally baseless. At the battle of Velling- 
hausen or Kirchdenkern (misprinted several 
times Kirch Deukern in this book) Towns- 
hend (now major - general) commanded 4 
brigade under his friend Granby; and in 
1762 he had charge of a division in the 
Anglo - Portuguese army, but declined 
Portuguese pay. He saw no further active 
service, but attained the rank of field- 
marshal, and held for some time the office 
of Master-General of the Ordnance. On 
his return from Ireland he fought a duel 
with Lord Bellamont, and had Lord Ligonier, 
the Commander-in-Chief, as his second. 

Though Col. Townshend’s book leaves 
much to be desired from an historical and 
biographical point of view, we feel sure that 
the military reader will find in it much to 
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interest him. The plans of battles are 
excellent, and there are some good portraits, 
including that by Reynolds of the subject 
of the memoir. 





An Outline of the Relations between England 
and Scotland (500-1707).—The Scottish 
Parliament before the Union of the Crowns. 
By Robert 8. Rait. (Blackie & Son.) 


Onz chief object of Mr. Rait in his ‘ Rela- 
tions between England and Scotland’ is to 
modify rather than to reverse the common 
theory of the strong and ancient “racial” 
antagonism between the Celtic and the 
English inhabitants of medisval Scotland. 
Perhaps we had better say the ‘“‘Celtic- 
speaking” and “ English-speaking” in- 
habitants. It is really impossible to say 
how far the Celts were displaced, even 
between Forth and Tweed. But it is 
certain that by the time of David I. the 
natives of the Lothians, Roxburghshire, 
Selkirkshire, and so on, from Esk and 
Liddell to Ettrick, Yarrow, and Tweed, were 
practically English in speech; that the 
landowners were more or less Norman, or 
Anglo- or Scoto-Norman; and that when 
Celtic personal names occur in charters 
they are usually names of villeins. 
Family or clan names were adopted 
from the lords and lairds, whose sur- 
names are ‘‘of this or that place” (say, 
Rutherford) as a rule. In fact, Southern 
Scotland, except Galloway, was early 
anglicized, though we cannot be certain as 
to the proportion of English blood. If 
there was hatred of the Celt, the Southern 
population would share it, forgetting its 
own element of Celtic blood. That anta- 
gonism existed, to a greater extent than 
Mr. Rait believes, the inscription of the 
Stirling burgh seal, about 1296, suffices to 
prove: ‘‘Hic armis bruti Scoti stant,’ 
“Here stand the beastly Scoti in arms,’ 
north of Forth; ‘‘ Hiccruce tuti,’’ ‘‘Here”’ 
(south of Forth) ‘‘ are men protected by the 
Cross.” The Scots—Celts—are distinguished 
from their Southern neighbours. Theseneigh- 
bours might, for all that we know, be Celts 
in blood. But they undeniably here dis- 
tinguish themselves from the bruti Scots, 
and hate them. English influence may 
have been ‘‘a modification, not a displace- 
ment,” but it was thorough. In this sense 
historians may argue, as they do, that “‘ the 
Scots who resisted Edward were the English 
of Lothian.” There were exceptions. The 
Campbells were with Bruce; so was Angus 
Og of the Isles, while others of his house, 
and the Lorne family, were on the English 
side, Parties were chosen at this time 
for various personal reasons, not from 
Celtic patriotism. It so chanced that the 
island princes later were allied with Eng- 
land and the Douglases against Scotland. 
They wanted power and independence, and 
certainly regarded the central Scottish 
government as hostile. The Celtic place- 
names surviving in Southern Scotland prove 
nothing as to the endurance of a Celtic 


population in the South. Massachusetts is 
not peopled by red men, nor Corowa by 
Australian blacks. We may regard the 
Proportion of Celtic blood as unimportant, 
when once the language was English and 
the sentiment was hostile to the Celtic- 


Fife may have been Scots—Celts—but they 
were for the Covenant, and the Celtic-speak- 
ing Celts were usually for the king. There 
may have been, consciously, no “racial” 
antagonism—if the Southern Scots were 
really Anglicized Celts. But the civilized 
Scot hated the Redshank, and was usually 
at odds with him. Mr. Rait says that ‘ the 
words ‘Scots’ and ‘Scotland’ are never 
used to designate the Highlanders as distinct 
from other inhabitants of Scotland.” Then 
what does the Stirling seal mean, and who 
are the bruti Scotti? The Highlanders did 
appear against England at Bannockburn, 
thanks to Angus Og and Sir Nigel Camp- 
bell. At Flodden they—did not distinguish 
themselves. Again and again, when Scot- 
land was facing England, the Celtic dirk 
threatened her back. The Celts had another 
language, often separate interests, and to a 
great extent a different religion. They were 
“compelled to come in” to the Scottish 
nationality. What can be plainer to this 
effect than the words of Donald Dubh, 
Douart, Clanranald, Macleod, Lochbuy, and 
Glengarry in 1545? They tell Henry VIII. 
that they ‘‘ have beyne auld enemies to the 
realm of Scotland.” If Mr. Rait will not 
hear Donald Dubh and Glengarry, neither 
will he hear us. The Highlanders say that 
they are the ancient enemies of the realm 
of Scotland, and, whether Mr. Rait believes 
them or not, we do. ‘‘The Scotsman may 
like to think that mediseval Scotland was not 
divided by an abrupt racial line.’ What- 
ever the Scotsman may like to think, Donald 
Dubh and his friends thought otherwise. 
Mr. Rait’s account of the old dispute 
about the supremacy is lucid and impartial, 
though space does not permit minute detail. 
In noticing Edward I. in Scotland Mr. 
Rait does not say anything of ‘‘ Ragman’s 
Roll,” though the names of those who 
signed it might throw light on his questions 
of distribution of race. It is hardly correct 
to say that Bruce’s murder of Comyn “ had 
thrown against him the whole influence of 
the Church,” for the influence of the Scottish 
ecclesiastics was with him, and was invalu- 
able. Mr. Rait remarks that from Bruce’s 
day ‘‘till the emergence of the religious 
question the English party in Scotland con- 
sisted of traitors and mercenaries.” Perhaps 
the ‘auld enemies of the realm of Scot- 
land,’’ the Gael, would remonstrate against 
being included in either category. It is 
more certain that ‘the century in which 
Scottish prosperity received its most severe 
blows immediately succeeded the Union of 
the Crowns.”’ Of Cardinal Beaton it is here 
said that ‘‘in politics he had been much 
more honest than his opponents.” That Mary 
of Guise before 1559 “had succeeded in 
satisfying Knox himself” it is not easy 
to hold, considering Knox’s “ pasquil” 
addressed to her (1556-8). The scale of his 
work prevents Mr. Rait from doing more 
than indicating an opinion on many points 
of interest. He thinks it ‘‘ almost certain” 
that Darnley was strangled before the 
explosion at Kirk o’ Field. That was the 
universal opinion of all but Bothwell. 
“What thought you when you saw him 
blown in the air?” he said to Hay of Tala, 
if we may credit Tala’s dying confession. 
Now, according to the belief of the day, 
Darnley was not blown in the air, but 


strangled in the garden. Bothwell and his 
accomplices appear to have been unaware 
of this circumstance. When we are told 
that Elizabeth pronounced Mary’s demand 
to confront her accusers ‘‘ very reasonable,” 
the evidence, we fear, is Bishop Lesley’s, 
and that is not of the best. A neat remark 
occurs on Father Ogilvie (1615). He 
‘‘ showed that he held the same view of the 
royal supremacy as did the Presbyterian 
clergy. It was enough: they hanged him.” 

Mr. Rait’s first book may be recommended 
as a sound and rapid sketch of Anglo-Scottish 
relations down to the Union. In the 
appendix he recurs to the question of 
antagonism of race. But he does not quote 
Donald Dubh among his authorities. 

In ‘The Scottish Parliament before the 
Union of the Crowns’ Mr. Rait publishes, 
in extended and amended form, a Stanhope 
Prize essay. As he says, he makes bricks 
without straw, or with waifs of wind-blown 
straw. The records of the early years of 
that shadowy thing the Scottish Constitu- 
tion have mostly perished. James I. was 
‘a constitutional hero” in a way, but his 
constitution never struck root. We have no 
writs summoning Parliament; no records 
of debate. ‘‘ Scotland does not develope 
any kind of constitution at all.’’ The coun- 
try was governed by the casual holders of 
power, a king, a noble faction, or the 
General Assembly; Parliament merely 
registered the decrees of the potent, the 
forfeitures or restorations. Mr. Rait argues 
against the constitutional theories of Mr. 
Hill Burton, and has the better of the 
contention. The bias of Buchanan led him 
to insert in his ‘ History’ constitutionalisms 
which were quite ideal. ‘‘ Buchanan is the 
source of the whole constitutional myth,” 
and is always mythopeic. The puzzling 
‘‘ communitas’’ of the realm consisted, Mr. 
Rait thinks, of the lords of manors, before 
the War of Independence. James I. did 
not succeed in securing the attendance of 
the smaller barons. They rushed in, during 
the Convention of 1560, to overthrow the 
Church, appealing to the Act of James I. 
(1427). But the whole proceedings appear 
to us to have been illegal and revolutionary, 
as was inevitable in a revolution. Mr. Rait 
throws doubt on the right of the burghs 
to representatives after Bruce’s Parliament 
of 1826. In many later Parliaments we 
find no assertion of the presence of bur- 
gesses. Perhaps they were consulted on finan- 
cial matters only till 1455, after which date 
they were always present. Those of them 
who were on the Committee of Articles 
‘acted with the party in power.” In brief, 
‘‘they governed who had the power; they 
kept the forms who could.” The Lords of 
the Articles ‘‘ became an instrument in the 
hands of cliques of nobles.” In the inchoate 
Parliament of 1566, broken up after Riccio’s 
murder, Mary is said to have chosen the 
Lords of the Articles herself. Darnley dis- 
missed the Parliament before it sat; had it 
sat we might have seen constitutional oPpo- 
sition to the forfeitures of Murray and hi 
allies. They preferred the dagger ; they, or 
their supporters. In 1567, with Mary a 
prisoner in Loch Leven, ‘‘the Estates did what 
Murray and Morton wished tobe done.” Later 
the two parties held each its own Parlia- 
ment, which declared the other forfeit, 
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ment, in Scotland, was the General Assembly: 
But at intervals the king could make even 
the General Assembly a subservient body. 
Scotland only became constitutional when 
blended with England. This is the gist of 
Mr. Rait’s essay ; he has made all the bricks 
possible in the scarcity of straw. 








The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Edited 
by Temple Scott.—Vol. V. Historical and 
Political Tracts—English. (Bell & Sons.) 

The Journal to Stella. By Jonathan Swift. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
George A. Aitken. (Methuen & Co.) 


In the new volume of Messrs. Bell’s admir- 
able edition of Swift the editor enters upon 
a peculiarly difficult part of his task. The 
difficulty is not that of annotation: that 
is chiefly a matter of industry; the path 
has been cleared by previous editors, and 
still more by the writers in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ ; and it is sufficient 
to say that Mr. Temple Scott has spared no 
pains to illustrate and elucidate the text and 
its allusions by a large and sufficient amount 
of accurate and intelligent notes. The diffi- 
culty is rather one of criticism. In the 
stormy days of the Harley administration 
political pamphlets, generally anonymous, 
showered like hail, and no man contributed 
more to the downpour than Swift himself. 
As is well known, he never signed his 
political pamphlets, or indeed any other of 
his writings except the academic essay on 
the improvement of the English language; 
and, more confusing still, he supplied 
“hints” or “facts” to Mrs. Manley and 
others, out of which they compiled pam- 
phlets and broadsides which rl 5 the 
stamp of his mind and policy. It is quite 
possible to imitate Swift’s style, which is 
distinguished rather by its extreme direct- 
ness, lucidity, and vigour than by any 
special ornaments or tricks of phrase; and 
when it is known that he was in the habit 
of supplying ideas for others to work up 
into papers it becomes exceedingly difficult 
to determine what is Swift’s and what is not. 
The failing of previous editors, like Sir 
Walter Scott, has usually been to include 
too much. There is a good deal in Sir 
Walter’s nineteen volumes which is certainly 
not by Swift. Yet to draw the line of exclu- 
sion is by no means an easy matter. For 
example, we read in Swift’s own words in 
the ‘Journal to Stella,’ November 3rd, 1711: 


*« Then there is an account of Guiscard by the 
same woman [Mrs. Manley], but the facts sent 
by Presto [Swift]. Then an answer to the 
letter to the Lords about Gregg by Presto ; 
Prior’s Journey by Presto; Vindication of the 
Duke of Marlborough, entirely by the same 
woman; Comment on Hare’s Sermon by the 
same woman, only hints sent to the printer from 
Presto to give her.” 

Mr. Temple Scott omits the Guiscard 
pamphlet, butincludes the ‘Learned Comment 
on Dr. Hare’s Sermon,’ though both stand 
on the same footing, being written by Mrs. 
Manley upon “facts” or “hints” supplied 
by Swift. In the same way Swift “ put an 
understrapper upon writing” the ‘True 
Relation of the Intended Riot and Tumult 
on Queen Elizabeth’s Birthday,’ which Mr. 
Temple Scott also omits, on the ground that 
Swift’s “share in these pamphlets is so 
emall.”” That is a matter of literary 





criticism of an extremely nice character, 
on which it is easy to form different judg- 
ments. On the whole, we believe he is 
right in thinking that there is a good deal 
more of Swift in the ‘Learned Comment’ 
than in the Guiscard and Queen Elizabeth 
Riot pamphlets; but it might be argued 
that either all three or none at all ought to 
have been admitted. 

Fortunately, there is no doubt whatever 
about the greater political works—such as 
the ‘Conduct of the Allies,’ the ‘ Barrier 
Treaty,’ the ‘Advice to the October Club,’ 
the ‘Public Spirit of the Whigs’—and 
Mr. Scott cannot be charged with including 
any questionable paper except that on Dr. 
Hare. But we are not so sure about his 
exclusions. Some critics still hold that 
‘The Character of Richard Steele’ is as 
much Swift’s as ‘The Importance of the 
Guardian Considered’; and, apart from 
this, in which we are disposed to agree with 
Mr. Scott, there are many tracts issued in 
1711-13 which have much of the appear- 
ance of Swift’s authorship or inspiration. 
What has become, for example, of those 
“‘seven penny papers of my own,” published 
during ‘‘the last fortnight,’ to which he 
refers in the ‘Journal to Stella’ on 
August 7th, 1712? Only one (probably) of 
the number is found here, but we are bound 
to add, in all fairness, that nobody knows 
which the other six were. This is but one 
instance to show that there must be a good 
many pamphlets by Swift which have not 
so far been identified, and we confess that, 
judging by Mr. Scott’s previous industry 
and acumen, we had nursed hopes that he 
would have lighted upon some clue to Swift's 
hitherto unascribed writings. At the same 
time, no search and no criticism could be 
more, difficult; and if we are a little dis- 
appointed that this laborious editor has no 
discoveries to announce, we can only applaud 
the caution and sound critical sense with 
which he refuses to admit anything that 
cannot be definitely attributed to Swift. 
It is satisfactory to feel that (with the 
partial exception of the Hare pamphlet) 
there is nothing in this volume that is not 
the work of Swift’s own pen. 

The order in which the several pieces are 
arranged is a little perplexing. Why, for 
example, should the ‘Journey to Paris,’ 
published in September, 1711, follow the 
‘Conduct of the Allies’ and other papers 
which were all published subsequently, 
though in the same year? Similarly the 
‘Letter to a Whig Lord’ of June, 1712, 
comes after the defence of Lewis, which 
belongs to the following February. Mr. 
Scott doubtless has his reasons—he is not 
given to ill-considered arrangements—but 
he has not taken his readers into his con- 
fidence; nor does he explain why the 
‘Examiner’ in defence of Lewis is included 
here instead of in the volume which will com- 
prise the other ‘Examiners.’ These things, 
however, are trifles in view of the useful and 
learned labour he has devoted to this diffi- 
cult branch of Swift’s writings. His 
introductions to each tract are everything 
that they should be—complete, concise, and 
accurate. As in his previous volumes, he 
has collated each work with the first and 
also with subsequent editions, and noted 
variants. The original title- pages are 
reproduced in facsimile, when they could be 





found, and the picture by Jervas in the 
National Portrait Gallery (not that in the 
Bodleian) forms an excellent frontispiece, 
We look forward with increasing interest 
to Mr. Scott’s treatment of the Dean’s Irish 
pamphlets, which will tax his research and 
critical skill to the utmost. At present 
this phase of Swift’s literary activity lic 
in chaos. 

In an appendix Mr. Temple Scott refers to 
the squibs that were levelled at Swift when 
he suddenly retreated to Letcombe in the 
summer of 1714, andseemed to have “thrown 
up the sponge” in politics. Two of these 
lampoons take the form of a diary, and 
some extracts from ‘An Hue and Cry after 
Dean S—t’ are said by Mr. Scott to 
‘bear a close resemblance to Swift’s own 
letters to Stella.” Our usually circumspect 
editor must have been napping when he 
allowed that criticism to escape him. The 
diary in the ‘Hue and Cry’ bears no 
resemblance in style to the ‘Journal to 
Stella’; itis much more jerky and discon- 
nected, and full of phrases that Swift would 
never have written. But it does show a 
remarkable acquaintance with his habits, 
‘“‘ takes off”’ his little economies and other 
peculiarities smartly enough, and at the 
close satirizes the state of the Dean’s mind 
in his retreat with considerable insight :— 


‘* Tuesday.—Dreamt of the devil and &t. 
Patrick last night. Said the Lord’s Prayer. 
Sat down to consider of my change of life, 
Tories, damn ’em! they wont trust me. Drink 
tea. Walked inthe garden. Returned. Writ 
a satire upon lord treasurer. Writ another upon 
all the present ministry. Received a letter from 
Lewis the bookseller in Covent Garden of great 
importance. By G—d, Steele has got the better 
of me! No good news from Ireland. Addison 
says I am gone to hang myself ; Pope says I am 
gone to France; Nanny Rochfort says I am 
gone to my deanery; and most people say I 
am gone to the devil; and so I'll go to my 
dinner : mutton and turnips. The gods fled once 
to Egypt. I was very gayand diverting. Drank 
an hearty glass. Retired. Fell into this solilo- 
quy :—The reverend Dr. Swift, student in two 
Universities, a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and a Christian too, left the college to turn 
chaplain, parson, poet ; having served ambas- 
sadors, noblemen, governors; having writ for 
and against religion ; being vicar, dean, author, 
translator, abridger, and publisher ; droll, jest, 
and scribbler, and many other things, quorum 
si nomina queris: Having served and abused 
the late ministry, and done all that a man could 
do for this; after enriching booksellers and 
impoverishing myself, am now transplanted, 
metamorphosed into a stock or a tree, and 
either hurried away to some Elysian grove, or, 
in short, downright mad. Here I fell asleep...... 
Wednesday.—Had a very bad night last night. 
Rise early. Repeat the prayer for a person 
troubled in mind. Tumble over the ‘ History 
of the Civil Wars.’ Pop upon the words Obadiah 
and Titus. Shut the book. Take pen in hand: 
write some addresses ; lay it down again. Call 
for a glass of sack. Think of my friends. 
Receive an express that the Earl of Oxford is 
displaced. And is Bolingbroke, said I, and all 
the rest continued ? Can Lucifer fall without his 
angels? Write a Meditation on a White Rod. 
Grow faint. Smoke. Drink. Hang myself. Die. 

Swift would not have written like that, 
but he was thinking very much in that way: 
It is evident from these parodies that it was 
no secret that he was keeping a very detailed 
diary; but it is also clear that the parodist 
did not know for whom the journal was 
kept, and had no inkling of its private 
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endearments and “‘little language”—else, 
we may be sure, Swift had never heard the 
end of it. 

The new edition of the ‘ Journal to Stella,’ 
just issued by Messrs. Methuen under the 
editorship of Mr. Aitken, is far the best that 
has ever been produced in point of collation 
and commentary. Some people, we know, 
prefer their classics without notes; but 
there is no compulsion to look to the foot 
unless one likes, and to the majority of 
readers, who can hardly be supposed to be 
minutely acquainted with the society and 
politics of the time of Anne, Mr. Aitken’s 
complete historical and biographical ex- 
lanations will be most satisfying. The 
volume is well printed in a clear, bold type, 
though small, and is light in the hand. 
The text has been modernized in spelling, 
and we observe that titles of books are 
printed in italics, though not underlined in 
the MS. This is not important in what 
does not profess to be an exact reproduction 
literatim of the text, but it is not to be 
approved. We notice that Mr. Aitken does 
not attempt, any more than Mr. Temple Scott, 
to solve the riddle of the ‘‘seven penny 
papers” of August, 1712. Indeed, Mr. 
Aitken’s work is more biographical than 
literary, and in this respect he has done it 
as well, probably, as any one could do it. 
He has a close acquaintance with the 
period, and has brought a great deal of 
information to bear upon the ‘Journal.’ What 
is really wanted is that some one should 
undertake an exhaustive examination of the 
broadsides and pamphlets of 1710-14, with 
a view to identifying Swift’s contributions. 
Mr. Aitken does not include the Briscoe por- 
trait of Stella, which is a pity; and he might 
have appended the ‘Character of Mrs. 
Johnson,’ and perhaps the birthday poems, 
to complete the subject. As it is, one 
cannot help thinking that the last words of 
the ‘Journal’ are more humorous than 
elegant, and one would like something “to 
take the taste out.” Both volumes, it is 
pleasant to note, are well indexed. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Lady of Lynn. By Walter Besant. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


De mortuis. A posthumous work is ever a 
delicate matter for criticism. But it is fair 
tosay that Sir Walter Besant’s last book is 
redolent as ever of pot-pourri and pouncet- 
box, all the picturesque externals of that 
tighteenth century of which he was 
a loving student. It will not rank with 
‘Dorothy Forster’ and ‘The Chaplain of 
the Fleet,’ but it is better than some recent 
work we haveseen. The local colour of the 
marshland capital is well preserved, and the 
characterization distinct, though the same 
hand has already familiarized us with 
most of the types. Sir Walter seems 
always to have been struck by the dis- 
tinction between gentle and simple, so much 
more marked in the early Georgian era than 
mour own. This difference is insisted on 
in the present story to an almost distressing 
degree, Lord Fylingdale and his aristo- 
cratic mistress, with their following of led 
captains, sharpers, and bullies, are con- 
trasted with the simple sailors and merchant 

Ik of Lynn, to the moral glory of the 








latter. The wicked peer and the simple 
sailor are both possible, but the black and 
white are seldom thus contrasted in real 
life. Fylingdale is an ingenious villain, 
yet his scheme to obtain the fortune of 
the lovely and wealthy Molly Miller, the 
Lady of Lynn, seems a net spread in vain 
in the sight of even such a gull as the 
Captain. When Lady Anastasia personates 
Molly at the wedding, and afterwards joins 
in the conspiracy to represent her as really 
married to my lord, we are asked to believe 
that no one of the parties interested took 
the obvious step of looking at the register 
for some evidence as to the genuineness 
of the handwriting. When we add the 
further demand on our credulity that Molly’s 
lover could forget to deliver the note sent 
by her to the proposed bridegroom, in which 
she refuses to keep her appointment at the 
church, it will be seen that the verisimilitude 
of the plot leaves much to be desired. Yet 
it is not without ingenuity nor incidental 
accessories, and, in spite of some repetition 
and prolixity, the book is not unworthy of 
its distinguished author. 





Arrows of the Almighty. By Owen Johnson. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Wuitz there is plenty of action and of 
variety in characterization in Mr. Johnson’s 
‘Arrows of the Almighty,’ the story is 
essentially a study in heredity. The hero is 
one John Gaunt, whose mother, a beautiful, 
proud, self-willed woman, died of a broken 
heart, and whose father, with a panic fear 
of death, became a confirmed drug-taker 
and an incessant gambler, and died pre- 
maturely broken down. John feels some- 
thing of the two natures struggling for 
mastery over his own soul, and the story of 
that struggle is told with considerable 
ability, and with such variety of incident, 
the interplay of such diverse characters, that 
the interest in the whole is never lost in 
the study of the chief character’s individu- 
ality. The book opens when Gaunt’s 
mother is a wilful, winsome girl of sixteen, 
and closes when he himself is six-and- 
thirty, so that his development is traced 
through a sufficiently long period ; indeed, 
one of the worst faults of the story is the 
way in which the reader is made now 
and again to skip a period of years in 
turning from one chapter to the next. A 
clever study of American life and character 
—including the development of that cha- 
racter consequent upon the Civil War—this 
is among the best of recent novels by Trans- 
atlantic writers. 





The Hero. By William Somerset Maugham. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 
Tus story is extremely interesting as a 
study of a rare specimen of a not uncommon 
type, as a presentation of the continued 
struggle between the old and the new in 
mind as well as in matter. The hero, 
James Parsons, is a young military officer 
who, having won his V.C. in the war in 
South Africa, returns wounded to delight 
the parents who idolize him, and also to the 
near neighbourhood of the girl to whom he 
had become engaged on leaving England 
five years earlier. Five years have changed 
the boy, who have been trained in a narrow 
circle of affections and duties, to a man with 








a knowledge of life’s realities undreamed of 
in the “society” of the small Kentish 
village. He finds himself devoid of love 
for the Mary who has waited for him with 
loving patience for so long, and is faced 
with the terrible alternative of jilting her 
or making a loveless marriage. As he is . 
very cleverly presented to us, he is too 
strong to mind scandalized busybodies, but 
proves in the end too weak to abide by his 
reasonable decision. Recovering from a 
serious illness, through which Mary has 
nursed him, he mistakes genuine gratitude 
for the more passionate sentiment, and 
renews the engagement. When fully him- 
self again Parsons begins anew to realize 
the horror of his position—‘‘ uncertain, 
vacillating, torn between the old and the 
new, his reason led him; his conscience 
drew him back.” The outcome of such a 
situation can only be tragic in one way 
or another, and the hero chooses the brief 
tragedy of death. James Parsons, his 
father and mother, and Mary are all care- 
fully studied and cleverly portrayed cha- 
racters, and the book is for the most part 
well written, though its style would have 
been improved by more careful revision. 
Mr. Maugham is a little over-fond of cynical 
asides to the reader, after the manner of 
Thackeray, but he gives here certain proof 
of his ability as a student of character and 
of his power to put the result of his study 
in a convincing manner. 





Prince Charming. By Rita. (Sands & Co.) 
Rrra has often shown knowledge of Ireland, 
and she is probably right in believing that 
the personal element which democratic 
government has left us would be most 
advantageously employed in the land where 
personality will ever count for more than 
abstractions. Yet it is somewhat audacious 
to present an heir to the British throne as 
undertaking adventure in the spirit of 
Haroun-al-Raschid. With this reservation 
we see little to spoil our satisfaction in the 
sweet, moist island of the West, with its 
mendacious and mendicant ‘‘ King,” and in 
the royal simplicity of the rustic maiden, the 
monarch’s granddaughter. Sheila, though 
very slightly s'rciched, is an addition to the 
writer’s portrait-gallery which should be 
remembered. 





King’s End. By Alice Brown. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 
‘Scores of little water-worlds, each with 
its spark of sun.” This apt metaphor for 
dewy grass in the morning may be cited as 
a specimen of the terse, crisp writing which, 
albeit aggressively American, has the dis- 
tinction of directness and originality. Those 
who can appreciate a village story of ‘down 
East” American life will find in Nancy 
Eliot, that ‘‘lithe New England maid,’’ her 
shrewd and masterful wooer Martin Jef- 
fries, the rough recluse and agnostic Luke 
the blacksmith, and, above all, in Eider 
Kent and his devoted, but discerning sister 
and follower Julia, types of provincial cha- 
racter less familiar to most Englishmen than 
they should be. Itis a side of the life of 
our kinsmen which is strange to those who 
only think of the States in connexion with 
commercial enterprise, Tammany rings, 
and monster “trusts.” But it is a better 
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and humaner aspect. Both humour and 
pathos inform this book. The end is worthy 
the beginning. 


The Luck of the Vails. 

(Heinemann. ) 
Mr. Benson’s latest effort will not, we 
think, add to his reputation, and it is with 
some surprise that we are informed that the 
main idea of the story is derived from Mr. 
Arthur Christopher Benson. The main idea 
is the somewhat hackneyed one of a family 
heirloom which brings ill luck in some 
ways, good luck in others, to the possessor. 
There is a somewhat dreary villain, the 
hero’s grand-uncle, who nearly succeeds in 
killing his nephew in the effort to secure the 
heirloom ; but he fails, and dies horribly in 
the end. His verisimilitude is not great, 
and the most mysterious part of the story is 
the persistent affection of the hero for him 
in spite of repeated warnings. In passing 
it may be noted that it is a great mistake 
for a would-be melodramatic author to 
explain away the enormity of his villain’s 
conduct by suggesting monomania; the 
little interest attaching to Mr. Francis is 
dispelled when this explanation of his con- 
duct is suggested, since he turns out not to 
be even a conscious villain. Mr. Benson’s 
ideas of smartness in dialogue and humor- 
ous repartee are illustrated ad nauseam in 
this volume. It is really surprising that a 
man who has been to a public school and a 
university should make his young men talk 
with such inconceivable fatuity. We are 
sorry to find that his taste has been declining 
in his recent books. 


By E. F. Benson. 





The Domine’s Garden: a Story of Old New 
York. By Imogen Clark. (Murray.) 
WE have here life in New York at the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Miss 
Clark has taken great pains to prepare 
herself for her task, but her mastery over 
the period which she treats is incomplete. 
Though she was possibly born in America, 
the life in New York and even the scenery 
must be as foreign to Miss Clark as the 
life and scenery of ‘The Talisman’ were to 
Scott. There is an air of unreality in her 
pages. Besides, the Anglo-Dutch form of 
speech which she puts into the mouths of 
some of her personages is as difficult for an 
English reader to understand as the dialect 
of the ‘‘kailyard.” Moreover, Miss Clark 
says on p. 31 that Jan, the Domine’s servant, 
was ‘“‘enraged to hear what he deemed 
Annetje’s fluency in the tongue he con- 
temned,” Annetje being the Domine’s only 
child and the heroine. But her English is 
no better than that of the Dutch in the 
story, who admit that they speak it im- 
perfectly. This Dutch girl is much more 
attractive, however, than Peggy Crewe, who 
is the rival and English heroine. The story 
is not uninteresting, but it is unnecessarily 
gloomy. Many love complications and 
misunderstandings lead to a tragic ending, 
which is not wholly relieved by the happy 
fate of two who are said by Miss Clark to 
show that the soul triumphs over death 
and that “everywhere and always love is 
eternal.” The style is good, yet there are 
several blunders. A horse-race of a very 
exciting character forms a turning-point in 
the story. In the description it is written, 





‘From a distant corner, like a buzzing of 
angry bees [came] the cries of the bookmen 
calling out bets on the race.” Now, book- 
makers did not appear on a racecourse in 
England till after 1793, while the story is laid 
in 1757. ‘“ Sakes alive!” is an exclamation 
which is as recent in America as the book- 
maker at races. Several phrases of the like 
kind are too modern to impress the reader 
who is acquainted with the olden days and 
language of New York. Nevertheless, the 
story is the work of a writer who has 
striven to make it readable. 





Yestere: the Romance of a Life. By Vartenie. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


TERE are books which by no conceivable 
stretch of imagination can be said to 
demand literary criticism. This is one of 
them. During the struggle for the aboli- 
tion of slavery many pamphlets, stories, 
and essays were written, and exceedingly 
ill written, by estimable men and women 
who were inspired by righteous indignation, 
love of humanity, and a dozen other 
commendable sentiments, all apart from 
literature and having no concern with 
literary endeavour. The critic who had set 
about the dissection of these works with the 
single aim of demonstrating their literary 
futility had assuredly been judged a friend 
to slavery and an ill-conditioned fellow to 
boot. ‘ Yestere’ is a somewhat sensational, 
not very successful pamphlet in the form of 
narrative ; a special-pleading indictment of 
Turkey in the matter of its well-known 
barbarity toward Armenians, with an under- 
lying current of reproach for Europe gener- 
ally and Britain in particular on the score 
of neglected pledges, want of humanity, and 
all-round bad faith. If Vartenie be an 
Armenian resident in Turkey, the bitterness 
running through this highly coloured narra- 
tive is to be readily excused, though one 
must needs be moved to wonder at the appa- 
rent unfamiliarity with Arabic which is dis- 
played in the text and explanatory foot- 
notes. If, as is more probable, the author 
is of English upbringing, she deserves all 
credit for the sympathetic nature of her 
intentions, despite the fact that the shape 
they have taken is scarcely likely to serve 
the cause of the unfortunate and cruelly 
oppressed people of whom she writes. 





The White Cottage. 
& Co.) 


‘Tue WuiteE Corracz’ presents once more 
the eternal story of fickle woman jilting her 
simple, honest adorer and sticking through 
thick and thin to the fascinating good-for- 
nothing who has a way with him. The 
story is told in a rather gloomy style, but it 
is composed with a good deal of care, and it 
deserves, though it does not engross, one’s 
attention. The scene is laid at the fishing 
village of Bere-Upton, which is presumably 
in Devonshire; but the talk of the rural 
folk, though no doubt it shows truly enough 
their general way of thinking, would do 
very well to represent rural intelligence in 
most of the Southern counties. The actual 


By Zack. (Constable 


things said are at times too fanciful. For 
instance, ‘‘The world zims so ’mazing full 
o’ life” is not the speculation of a real live 
rural lass. Nor is it remotely possible that 
a poor fisher lad could have written the 





little poem with which he is credited, 
Though the book is on the whole carefully 
written, it contains some obvious blemishes, 
The characters are constantly throwing or 
flinging themselves upon the ground or the 
floor, a habit which annoys the reader, 
though apparently it does not hurt them, 
‘“‘The sea eat away upwards through the 
base of the cliff’? must be a slip. Five 
years’ “imprisonment” is nota punishment 
allowed by law; two years’ is the maximum 
eriod. The author meant penal servitude, 
hese are no doubt trifles. Zack’s skill js 
evident, for the story is carried through 
without the help of any character that wins 
one’s affection or even one’s sympathy. 





New York. By Edgar Faweett. 
Co.) 

Tus story relates at some length the ex. 
periences of a young discharged prisoner 
who as a bank clerk had been enticed into 
joining in a plot for falsifying accounts. 
His struggles to find work and his suffer. 
ings are told with painful vividness. As he 
slowly succeeds in regaining some sort of a 
position opportunities are found for the 
exhibition of a number of phases of New 
York society, including the English lord on 
the look out for an heiress. Mr. Fawcett 
knows his New York thoroughly well. 
Slum life, religious life, prison life, the 
ways of business men and the ways of the 
exclusive highest class, are all depicted with 
details which show intimate knowledge and 
good observation. But it can hardly be said 
that Mr. Fawcett holds the reader’s atten- 
tion very firmly; he demands a good deal 
of effort, and one is not quite certain whether 
the effort is worth making. He writes very 
fair English, but he has not mastered the 
difference between ‘‘ would” and ‘‘ should.” 
He dedicates his bookto Mr. Henry James, to 
whom he attributes ‘‘ the touch of a Velas- 
quez.”’ This does not seem a very good 
piece of art criticism. He makes a rather 
curious mistake when he speaks of the 
English lord’s ancient barony and his still 
more ancient baronetcy. 


(Sands & 





Karadac. By XK. and Hesketh Prichard. 
(Constable & Co.) 

Ir a reviewer can be allowed to have 
any feelings, the authors of ‘ Karadac’ 
may be assured that it is sad to have 
to tell the truth about their labours. 
They have, it seems, spent five years m 
writing a semi- historical romance about 
Jersey in the time of William the Conqueror. 
‘‘ Semi-historical ’’ the romance is, because 
the authors have failed to find any real his- 
tory to suit their purpose. That, however, 
is nothing. The sad thing is that they did 
not realize what any practised reader could 
have told them—that the sort of work they 
were attempting required nothing less than 
genius. Mediocre poetry is not so bad as 
mediocre semi-historical romance. It is a 
pity, but it is true, that ‘Karadac’ is nots 
work of genius. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

In Letters of an Eton Boy (Cassell & Co.) 
Mr. Nugent Bankes has returned to the field 
in which he earned a reputation asa delineator 
of the humours of school life while himself 
still a schoolboy. That he has lost none of 
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his talent in this line will be the verdict of 
every old Etonian, still more of every one 
who from the vantage-ground of riper years 
has watched an Etonian’s progress up the 
great school. From the “first impressions’’ 
of fourth form to the “responsibility ’’ of the 
first hundred, from ‘‘ Lower Sixpenny’’ to 
“Upper Club,” from ‘‘scug’’ to person of 
consideration in the miniature republic, Mr. 
Bankes has followed the stages of the meta- 
morphosis in the person of his hero with no 
small skill—from the humorous point of view, 
to be sure, but not without a suggestion now 
and then of insight into the deeper regions of 
the boy heart. A very characteristic touch 
is the ‘‘ wrong turning’’ which the lad takes 
after his first entry into the comparative 
independence of the fifth form, always, as 
wise tutors know, a critical time, when the 
boy who has any wild oats about him is pretty 
certain to sow them. The experienced reader 
can form a fairly accurate conjecture of what 
is going to happen, when he finds Master 
Rivers acquiring the habit of frequent ‘‘ stay- 
ing out,’’ Etonian for staying in, on the score 
of feeble health—a favourite device of the 
idle. In the next letter things have gone 
from bad to worse :— 

“ Bagster, who I am up to in mathematics, hates 

me because I am not good at mathematics, and it 
takes me such a long time to get the sums in my 
extra work right...... and then he said I had been 
incorrigibly idle all the half, and he must complain 
of me, and he did.” 
The usual interview with ‘‘ the head ’’ ensues, 
followed by two more before the year is out. 
Indeed, had not our young friend enjoyed 
better luck than he deserved, his visits to the 
‘‘swishing-room ’’ would have been even more 
frequent. However, the next year begins more 
propitiously. Paternal exhortation does some- 
thing, a change of form-masters perhaps 
more; most of all, we suspect, the possession 
of a fag, than which nothing more surely begets 
self-respect where there is the least capacity 
for it. At any rate, Master Rivers is able to 
write, ‘‘I think I have really turned over a 
new leaf now.’’ Thenceforth his progress, 
if not distinguished, is blameless. All old 
Etonians should read the book; and, as we 
have hinted, educationalists generally may 
find a suggestion or two in it. 

In Our Public Schools (Sonnenschein) Mr. 
J. G. Cotton Minchin has taken a good deal 
of trouble to collect details concerning eight 
of the chief public schools: Eton and Harrow 
(on which Mr. Minchin has written before), 
Rugby and Charterhouse, Winchester and 
Westminster, and Merchant Taylors’ and St. 
Paul’s. Shrewsbury he omits because of a 
recent account of it—rather an odd reason to 
give, since the other schools have been much 
written about before, particularly Eton. 
While acknowledging that the compiler has 
worked hard, especially with the various lists 
of old boys, we must say that he is not equal 
to the task of estimating public-school 
influence on the nation at large, and that his 
fluent generalities are not of real value. The 
book is badly arranged, and the printing is, 
even after the list of corrigenda has been con- 
sidered, slovenly. A book of this scholastic 
kind one expects to be decently accurate in 
classical matters. Why mangle Virgil with a 
stupid ‘‘heec mortalia tangunt’’? Why mis- 
quote Tacitus, Horace, and Shakspeare? We 
learn that ‘‘ Dr. Keate applied to his[Shelley’s] 
Latin prose the line of Horace— 

Et quid tentabam dicere, versus erat.” 


It}is lucky that Mr. Minchin is not a boy 
under Keate, who might explain that ‘‘ quid ”’ 
is not ‘‘quod,’’ and the ‘Tristia’ of Ovid 
(where he will find his line) not Horace. There 
are many more irritating mistakes which a 
scholar of no great pretensions would correct. 
A good deal of interesting detail is collected 
in this book which is accurate as far as we can 
test it, though not clearly stated for outsiders ; 





but we cannot agree with Mr. Minchin’s taste 
in architecture, poetry, and other matters 
which are of importance to people of decent 
education. He or his publishers should 
certainly get his next book more carefully 
revised. 

The Harrow School Register, 1801-1900. 
(Longmans & Co.)—This second edition of 
the ‘ Harrow Register,’ brought out by Mr. 
M. G. Dauglish, has several new features and 
small improvements. In spite of the 1,000 
odd more names to be entered since 1893, Mr. 
Dauglish has wisely decided not to increase 
in size an already bulky volume, and has 
reasonably omitted certain appendices which 
appear in the annual ‘ Almanack.’ He was 
fortunate in securing a list of the school as it 
stood in October, 1800, and has in other ways 
collected about 100 more names which were 
previously omitted ; but, owing to the loss of 
the entry-book of 1805-29, there must be still 
many omissions, and it is the plain duty of all 
old Harrovians to aid Mr. Dauglish, whose 
efforts Dr. Wood describes rightly as un- 
wearied, in making the next edition of 1911 as 
perfect as possible. The type, though slightly 
smaller than that of the 1893 edition, is quite 
as plain, and we prefer the new arrangement 
which mentions the house in each case imme- 
diately after the name. 








BOOKS OF TKAVEL. 


By the Ionian Sea. By George Gissing. 
(Chapman & Hall.)—Calabria, the toe of Italy, 
is probably less known to the tourist than any 
district of Europe east of the Adriatic. Nearly 
a century ago six thousand Englishmen had a 
happy day there with about the same number of 
Frenchmen, but since the day of Maida it may 
be doubted whether sixty have set foot in the 
province. The guide-books are not encouraging. 
Thus Mr. Hare :— 

“The greater part of the country is hideous, con- 
sisting of low sandy hills or marshy plains, over- 
grown with porazzi and other poisonous herbs. The 
so-called towns are for the most part ruinous earth- 
quake-riven villages, with a half-starved miserable 
population...... There are no inns fitted for English 
visitors...... Even an appointment as station-master 
in this district is like signing a death-warrant.” 
Truly a cheerful region. Yet two travellers at 
least have seemed to find attractions in this un- 
promising land, and have succeeded in describ- 
ing it so as to convey to their readers no small 

art of the charm it exercised upon themselves. 

dward Lear’s ‘Journals of a Landscape 
Painter in Calabria’ is a book which it is to 
be feared the present generation has well-nigh 
forgotten. It is a pity, for its humour, and 
good-humour, make it one of the pleasantest 
records of travel since ‘EKothen.’ Its old- 
fashioned tawny lithographs, too, are somehow 
far more suggestive, and impress the reader with 
a stronger sense of truth, than any modern 
method of reproduction—much more than the 
mottled, harsh colour process which Mr. 
Gissing’s publishers have employed. Uglier 
illustrations, indeed, we have seldom seen. If 
they are fair representations of Calabrian 
scenery, Mr. Hare’s strictures would seem to 
be justified. But at least one would have 
thought the sun sometimes shone in Calabria. 

Here, however, ends all that we have to say in 
dispraise. So far as Mr. Gissing himself is con- 
cerned, he is a worthy follower of Lear. Less 
robustly jolly, perhaps, he is in his own way 
as genial a traveller. Even the Calabrian 
fever, of which he had a sharp bout: at pesti- 
lential Cotrone, cannot wholly depress him. 
The local custom seems to be for traveliers, who 
are mostly of the commercial variety, on 
arriving at their hotel to secure their own bed- 
rooms in person, dashing into one and another 
till they light upon one that is disengaged—a 
process hardly soothing to a patient ‘‘ in a very 
high fever, with a good deal of lung congestion.” 
Yet Mr. Gissing seems to have accepted this and 








other humours of Cotrone, such as the doctor’s 
recommendation of a bistecca and a glass of 
Marsala as suitable diet for his disorder—‘‘ we 
must keep the machine going,” said the good 
man—without any loss of equanimity, so far at 
any rate as anything in his account of the 
adventure indicates. 

The foil to Cotrone is Catanzaro, breezy—‘‘ a 
most severe climate ” say, probably not without 
a touch of jealousy, its Crotoniate neighbours— 
prosperous, hospitable in an Oriental rather 
than in a European style. Mr. Gissing was 
shown round by a certain Don Pasquale ; there 
are still ‘‘ Dons ” in the old Spanish kingdom. 

‘*We entered a shop which he thought might 

intrest me ; the salesman during our talk unobtru- 
sively made up a little parcel of goods, and asked, at 
length, whether I would take this with me or have 
it sent to the hotel. That point I easily decided, but 
by no persistence could I succeed in paying for the 
things...... Don Pasquale declared that payment 
under such circumstances was a thing unknown in 
Catanzaro.” 
Another feature of the place is supplied by 
the Greek-speaking peasants who inhabit some 
of the neighbouring villages, and come in to 
“shop.” Their language is said (though not 
by Mr. Gissing) to be dying out; but these 
survivals have a remarkable vitality, and pro- 
bably the next few travellers in those parts will 
have a chance of studying this one. 

Other places visited by Mr. Gissing were 
Cosenza, where Alaric’s grave still awaits the 
explorer, and Squillace, with its memories of 
Cassiodorus, the patriotic and far-sighted states- 
man, who recognized the inevitable when he saw 
it, and tried to make its approach a blessing 
instead of ruin to ,his country. The best sort 
of traveller is he who puts far from him the 
ways of Smelfungus, and takes a country for 
what it is. Those who cannot get on without 
‘*English comforts” will do well to keep clear 
of Calabria, Further or Nearer ; those who care 
to visit a land teeming with every sort of 
interest, historical, ethnological, picturesque— 
for picturesque interest it must have, if Lear be 
not wholly fallacious—will take Lenormant and 
plenty of quinine, and follow in the steps of the 
two writers who between them have told Eng- 
lish people something of what they may expect 
to find there. And we hope that the next Eng- 
lishman who finds himself in Calabria will make 
out his route so as not, like both of them, to 
miss the Bay of St. Euphemia and the scene of 
the one battle which an English army has ever 
fought on Italian soil. 

A volume on the condition of modern Belgium 
might undoubtedly be made a valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the state of Europe 
at the beginning of a new century, but although 
Mr. C. Scudamore has taken pains to furnish 
abstracts of the contents of a considerable num- 
ber of official documents, he cannot be said to 
have achieved a conspicuous success in Belgium 
and the Belgians (Blackwood). He seldom goes 
behind his documents, or tells his readers how 
far the actual working of institutions corre- 
sponds with the programmes. That nearly 
everything Belgian, even the Congo State, works 
in the smoothest possible manner under the 
best of possible monarchs is the impression 
Mr. Scudamore gives his readers, but it is 
notorious that this is not correct. That labour 
troubles are chronic, that the competition among 
the humbler bourgevisie is terrible, that the pro- 
fessions are hopelessly overcrowded, and that 
the ablest men suffer most from being confined 
within the limits of their small state — Mr. 
Scudamore should have found room to discuss 
these matters by suppressing his superfluous 
descriptions of Brussels and other well-known 
places ; and the fact that he is “a Conservative by 
instinct” is no excuse for his disposing of the 
important question of Socialism with a few per- 
functory sentences. The chapter on the political 
history of Belgium is so short that it is not of any 
value, and we regret to say that, generally speak- 
ing, the author’s treatment of his subject is too 
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superficial to be useful. His opening pages are 
his best, but he seems to have speedily tired of 
trying to get below the surface. 


Mr. Lazenby Liberty spent a few weeks in the 
Basses Pyrénées in the spring of 1897 with his 
wife and two relatives, and he described the 
incidents of his sojourn, which included a visit 
to Pampeluna, in a series of letters to his 
parents. These he revised, and intended to 
print for private circulation ; but unfortunately 
he changed his mind, and a handsome quarto 
called Springtime in the Basque Mountains, 
illustrated from photographs and sketches, has 
been published by Mr. Grant Richards. Mr. 
Liberty, who is a middle-aged man, ought really 
to have known better, and not have troubled 
the world with this lengthy chronicle of the 
smallest mishaps that befell him and his rela- 
tives: how they were caught in a shower of 
rain, how one of them missed a train, how the 
party lost their way, &c. There is no harm in it 
all, but why should this well-meaning narrative 
be set before the world? As for the history 
of the countries he visited, they might be in 
darkest Africa for all Mr. Liberty knows about 
it, as the following will suffice to show: 
‘* Pamplona, our intended destination, was the 
proud centre of a Basque kingdom during the 
reign of his Basque majesty, Henry of Navarre.” 
Some of the photographs are not bad, but why 
is the world favoured with a photograph of 
one of Mr. Liberty’s hotel bills ? 


The fourth edition of the Handbook for 
India, Burma, and Ceylon (Murray), virtually 
a reprint of the third edition, deserves more 
than passing notice. Excellent as was the 
first edition, published in 1892, the present 
volume is much more complete ; indeed, those 
who have spent many years in India, and 
have read and observed there, will be the first 
to recognize the manifold merits of the hand- 
book, and to regret that in their time such a 
mine of information, so portable and trustworthy, 
was not available. Passing by the introduction, 
we find the voyage from England vid Gibraltar and 
the Suez Canal described, details of the various 
places of call being added ; these are followed 
by a careful and well-proportioned memorandum 
on the people of India, its religions, archi- 
tecture, arts, irrigation, and history. Plates of 
the usual forms of Hindu gods, most useful for 
identifying them, dates of chief events concern- 
ing India, and an explanation of native words 
used, are included, and add to the value of the 
chapter. The rest of the book consists of details 
of various routes, liberally illustrated by well- 
drawn maps and plans. The publisher complains 
of the confusion caused by want of system in 
transliterating Indian names. This is no doubt 
to be regretted, though to some extent it is 
unavoidable, because it is undesirable to change 
recognized spelling for a more scientific system ; 
but the blemish can be reduced by following in 
all instances the official method, that adopted by 
Hunter and identified with his name, which, 
though sometimes incorrect, is a vast improve- 
ment on fancy spelling, and with the assistance 
of easily recognized accents indicates correct 
pronunciation. This a publisher can ensure by 
getting an expert to correct names. (The text- 
book would be the index to Hunter’s ‘ Gazetteer 
of India.’) In addition to India, Burma and 
Ceylon are included ; before long perhaps we may 
find Afghanistan added, if the publisher can 
remove the scruples of the Amir, one of his new 
and successful authors. 








CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

Demosthenes: Speech against Meidias. With 
Introduction and Notes by John R. King. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) — The strongest 
justification for the issue of this edition of a 
much-edited speech lies in the text and appa- 
ratus criticus, which are duly acknowledged 
to Prof. Butcher, and in the use of Gilbert’s 





‘ Constitutional Antiquities of Greece and 
Rome.’ Mr. King’s own contributions to the 


commentary do not impress us as calling 
imperatively for publication. The first note on 
Tv pev aoéeAyevav Kai Hv vBprv is rather dis- 
heartening :— 

“The use by Demosthenes of two end 
synonymous words...... to express a single idea wit 
greater emphasis is to be carefully observed...... 
Here ‘ the outrageous insolence.’ ” 

Now doeAyijs is not “outrageous” or ‘‘inso- 
lent,” but ‘‘licentious,” ‘‘abandoned.” Here 
we have two elements of Meidias’s avéBea 
impressively distinguished as his offending 
against morality and religion and his offending 
against law. Our editor appears to have 
omitted the perusa] of Prof. Butcher's text of 
the Greek ‘Argument,’ and tohave performed the 
remarkable feat of editing the speech withoutdis- 
covering what charge was broughtagainst Meidias. 
In a note on $197 we are told it was iPpis, 
but even this is omitted in the introduction and 
in the notes on § 216. If, in spite of wept od 
(Geo) tiv Eoptivy axcBav odtos 7jAwxe, ‘* with 
respect to whose festival the defendant has 
been convicted of sacrilege ” (§ 227), the charge 
was not acéBera technically owing to the cir- 
cumstances of the vBpis, Mr. King should have 
told us so explicitly, and explained away these 
words and totrov GAAo te Av aceBeiv 
pjoopev ; (§ 55.) It is far less likely that these 
are exaggerations than that KeyetpoTovyrtat...... 
UBprs To tpayp’ eivat (§ 216) isa loose statement, 
bringing out the element of the case, namely, 
outrage on a citizen, more likely to appeal 
to the dikast’s feelings when the affair had 
grown cold than sacrilegious violence offered to 
a choregus. As it is, the analysis of §§ 51-55 is 
defective, and the appreciation of the whole 
argument is generally impaired. Perhaps this 
accounts for the perfectly plain argument of 
$6 being found ‘‘not quite easy to follow.” 
On xdv doéBeav ei, x.7.A., § 51, we are 
referred to Plato’s «av ei, ‘“‘even though,” 
which combination, however, ‘‘ seems to have 
become fossilized, and is used almost like 
a single word.” We are not told why ‘‘it 
seems quite impossible that the dy here 
should belong, as some commentators have 
urged, to zovety in the apodosis.” In §§ 2, 5, 
and 13 we find ‘‘under these circumstances,” 
a kind of repetition which does not suggest a 
high standard of oratory. The fairly common 
idiom called comparatio compendiaria seems un- 
familiar to Mr. King, who quotes Soph. ‘ did. 
Rex,’ 1507, and Cicero, and quaintly stigmatizes 
itas ‘‘a grammatical inaccuracy.” In § 183 éav 
5¢ wow, pi) A€yp. is rendered ‘‘ if you find him 
sinning notin word only but in deed ”—a gram- 
matical inaccuracy which spoils the point of the 
orator, who purposely ignores Meidias’s words 
in this passage in contrast with zapdvopya 
ypadev. In $212 xat kadds rorotor, “and 
small blame to them,” occurs, but in the 
note we find ‘‘and they may thank Heaven 
for it,” as though the text gave mpdrrovou 
instead of owvo., and then we find 
xpypar’ €xovres, ‘though they have money,” 
translated and annotated as if it were 
xpijpar’ éxovres av, while we read that ‘1 
mpoow? av is apodosis...... ‘would refuse to 
sacrifice it.’” After all this one is not sur- 
prised to find the ‘‘ graphic” imperfect érurre, 
§ 219, ingeniously explained as follows: ‘It 
was not the single act which was so outrageous, 
but the temper, which would have made that 
single act one of a series if he had only had 
the opportunity.” The end of the commentary 
is as bad as or worse than the beginning, for 
epi ot isrendered ‘‘ in whose case.” The clause 
is quoted and translated above. Perhaps Liddell 
and Scott may be to blame for this error ; but 
if Mr. King had remembered zepi tijv éopriv 
aduxety ($ 175) or trav wept tiv éopriv 


adixovvtwv (§ 26), he might have managed to 
interpret the clause in question correctly with- 
out looking out aveBéw. 


It is needless to for- 





mulate any general strictures on the com. 
mentary before us, as the peculiarities to 
which attention has been drawn speak for 
themselves. 

The Meno of Plato. Edited, with Introduc. 
tion, Notes, and Excursuses, by E. Seymer 
Thompson. (Macmillan & Co.)—Mr. Thomp. 
son’s edition of the ‘ Meno’ is the first English 
attempt at an adequate treatment of the dia. 
logue, and on that account it is doubly welcome, 
It contains, perhaps, little that is of striking 
originality, but it is a work of much learning, 
care, and industry. In fact, for the use of the 
average student this editor's commentary, 
especially in regard to grammatical points, errs 
on the side of excessive elaboration, and much 
of the matter with which his notes are burdened 
would find a more appropriate receptacle ina 
Platonic grammar. In his general views of the 
setting of the dialogue and of Platonism at 
large Mr. Thompson appears to be most in- 
fluenced by the theories of Dr. Jackson. His 
text is based on that of Schanz, and for details 
of exposition he has made judicious use of 
the editions of Buttman and Fritzsche. The 
most important part of the introduction is that 
which deals with the order of the dialogues of 
the ‘‘middle” period. His conclusions on this 
matter differ somewhat from those both of 
Zeller and of Lutoslawski, the arrangement he 
advocates being Gorgias, Pheedrus, Euthy- 
demus, Meno (c. 384), Republic, Symposium, 
Pheedo. In the commentary there are some 
good notes on philosophical terms such as 
rroiov Tt (p. 63), elds (p. 79), trdGecrs (p. 146). 
The most interesting of the excursuses (of 
which there are no fewer than seven) are the two 
dealing with ‘Eristic’ and ‘ Transmigration.’ 
In the first excursus, on ovcia as a philo- 
sophical term, we miss a reference to Peipers’s 
exhaustive treatise on the subject. The text 
of the ‘Meno’ offers but few critical problems 
of importance. At 78D (rérepov mpooribeis 
tT. ToUTW TO mop) the editor follows Ast in 
omitting ts in preference to writing ov with 
Schanz; but the latter—or perhaps more simply 
érs, inswper—would appear to be the more 
scientific correction. In 91B the editor marks 
a lacuna after the words tavrnv ovv Tiv apeTny, 
and proposes to fill it with paOnodpevov (Cobet) 
or xtnoopevov. But there is no evident cause 
why any such word should have fallen out, and 
the most plausible device might be to transfer to 
this place part of the phrase in 90 E ({ntovvta 
pavOdvev), which in its present position is 
otiose and is condemned very properly as such 
by Mr. Thompson himself. No reference is 
made to Prof. Hartman’s lucubrations on the 
text, though at least a couple of his suggestions 
might be thought to deserve consideration. On 
p. 244, 1. 8, there appears to be some confusion 
in the Greek ; and other slight errors of revision 
occur on p. 100, four lines from bottom, and in 
the index, s.v. peraBas. 

The Idylls of Theocritus. Translated into 
English Verse by John Henry Hallard. (Riving- 
tons. )—These translations will be read with much 
pleasure by all who can appreciate good scholar- 
ship and fine literary taste. The author sees— 
what is not so evident as might be imagined— 
that poetry is poetical; that unless the translated 
poem remains poetical, it has not been translated 
to any purpose ; and that a slavish rendering of 
verbal niceties, an exact metrical correspondence 
—in a word, the closest possible imitation of out- 
ward forms—does not by itself constitute a really 
faithful translation. And only by itself, in the 
nature of things, can this be attained; for 
Poetry is too delicate a spirit to endure the iron 
mask. Mr. Hallard puts her to no such torture. 
He is an artist, and boldly claims his privileges : 

“With regard to the metres employed, it might 
be urged against me that while Theocritus only uses 
two or three (and indeed generally only one—the 
dactylic hexameter), my translation employs nearly 
ascore. My reply would be that either blank verse 
alone, or English dactylic hexameters alone, would 
‘stale the infinite variety’ which quantity avd 
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eesura give the original. The only chance for a 
translator of Theocritus (so it seems to me) is to 
yary his measures as much as possible. The prin- 
ciple on which I have gone is briefly this : to use 
plank verse for dialogue and description, anapestic 
hexameters for lyric passages, the dactylic hexa- 
meters for narrative.” 
Had space permitted, we should have been 
uzzled to choose, from so much that is admir- 
able, the best examples of his skill in translation 
and his mastery of English verse. This would 
amply justify his not writing in Scots, even 
though Theocritus had not been the Tennyson 
rather than the Burns of Syracuse. 

The Satires of Persius have been translated, 
with a few notes, by Dr. Samuel Hemphill 
(Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Co. ; London, Bell) 
in a more familiar style than Conington used. 
We are fully in agreement with the translator 
in his view that Persius ‘‘has hardly received 
fair play at the hands of his critics,” and we 
may congratulate him on the whole on the 
cleverness with which he has rendered his difii- 
cult original, though his version might have 
gained by being submitted for criticism to a 
non-classical reader possessing a good idea of 
English. Persius is so full of points that to 
make them clearly in English is the chief 
matter. This Dr. Hemphill does well, and he 
has added some useful new matter of his own 
and others. He has discovered several excellent 
things in the Classical Review, a periodical 
where some good things pass unnoticed. 

Aischylus. Translated by E. H. Plumptre, 
D.D. 2 vols. (Isbister & Co.)—This pocket 
edition of Dean Plumptre’s ‘ Auschylus’ is beau- 
tifully printed, and makes an exceedingly neat 
and companionable book. The two frontispieces 
—a bust of Auschylus and a view of the Acro- 
polis—are what such things often are not, taste- 
ful and delicate. The translation is too well 
known to need remark ; it has many solid merits, 
but scarcely suggests the epithet ‘‘ masterly ” 
applied to it in the publishers’ note. 

The Songs of Alceus. Memoir and Text, 
with Literal and Verse Translations and Notes. 
By James S. Easby- Smith. (Washington, 
Lowdermilk & Co.)—Somewhere, surely, must 
be a translators’ limbo paved with books like 
this. But well meant is not well done, and it is 
a poor consolation to the reader to think that 
he might have come off very much worse. While 
the verse runs smoothly, and in the para- 
phrases is even spirited and not without 
melody, this partial success cannot save it as a 
whole from being fatally commonplace ; e.g. :— 

The artichokes are all ablow 
And all the fields ablaze, 
Where Phoebus draws his dazzling bow 
And hurls his spreading rays. 
The Greek text is printed in full, and the editor 
gives a prose rendering of the shorter fragments. 
His scholarship is not always exact. In a sen- 
tence from Dionysius of Halicarnassus there are 
two mistakes, one of which entirely perverts 
the meaning ; and we have noticed several other 
lapses. The memoir is interesting and readable. 
Why does Mr. Easby-Smith fall foul of Pittacus ? 

‘‘He has been praised and highly applauded for 

his apparent great generosity to Alczus, who was 
not only an enemy of the State, but also his bitter 
personal foe. But it is more pleasant to forgive 
than to be forgiven, easier to play the part of the 
magnanimous victor than to accept from his hands 
the bitter fruits of defeat.” 
Whether Pittacus enjoyed his merciful triumph 
may be a matter for conjecture. In any case, 
he showed how far he was in advance of his 
time. The average Greek had much in common 
with the butcher who, on being advised to con- 
ciliate a refractory sheep, braced himself for a 
mighty effort, bundled his victim neck and crop 
into the shambles, and exclaimed, ‘‘There! I 
have conciliated him !” 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. XI. (Boston, U.S., Ginn & Co.)—Here 


we have another instalment of these remarkable 
studies, which we have often reviewed in these 
columns, and which may be taken as an index 





of the drift of classical learning at the greatest 
of American universities. As before, all the 
various essays confine themselves to special 
points; they all show ample and minute re- 
search ; the misfortune is that these young 
American scholars seem unable to discover any 
subjects of general interest on which to spend 
their patient ingenuity. Perhaps the article 
on ancient Roman curb bits is the most in- 
structive, accompanied as it is with good photo- 
graphs and accounts of experiments on horses 
by practical men to verify the author’s views. 
But then even this is only of interest to the 
horsey public which is also educated—a very 
small public indeed. The note on Pindar’s 
well-known ovyyevijs 6(0aApés, which has so 

uzzled commentators, and which Mr. Jos. 

ridge interprets as the eye of the family 
genius watching the Pythian victor, is in- 
genious, and may be the right solution. But 
we do not feel thoroughly convinced. The 
same is our feeling upon reading Mr. McDaniel’s 
emendations of the Homeric hymns—a text 
badly preserved, and affording ample scope to 
the talents of critical scholars. What strikes 
us as distinctive is the predominance of Latin 
research over Greek in this volume. We have 
mentioned the only two out of nine essays 
(that on a Greek mirror is not philological) 
which are not on Latin subjects. This is very 
desirable, seeing that in England the great 
preponderance is on the Greek side ; it is rare 
at our universities to find a young Latinist, 
whereas young Hellenists are as plentiful as 
blackberries. Ten histories of Greece appear 
in England for one of Rome. The learned 
essays on the worship of the Roman emperors 
in Spain, and upon Oriental cults among the 
Roman soldiers quartered in Britain, will be 
welcome tothe students of mythology. Very 
ingenious and convincing is Mr. Fiske’s inter- 
pretation of the difficult sentence in Tacitus, 
*‘datumque in omnes provincias exemplum,” 
to mean that the voluntary petition of Tarraco 
to set up a cult to Augustus was the first 
instance of this cult not established by the 
central authority. The same author's account 
of the contrast of the cult of kings in Hellenistic 
lands and in the West is also very sound, and 
approaches nearer to an interesting historical 
speculation than most of the young American 
scholars’ work. Let us hope for something less 
dry in the next instalment. 








BOOKS ON THE WAR. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Co. havesent us Cassell’s 
History of the Boer War, 1899-1901, by Mr. 
Richard Danes, an illustrated volume which 
tells us little about the war since the return 
of Lord Roberts. The illustrations are of the 
kind which the average reader has hitherto 
expected in war pictures, and are worse than 
worthless, for they are totally misleading in 
two distinct ways. The few which give a 
general view of battlefields are necessarily 
unlike the fact, because the fact is that there 
is nothing to be seen atall. Photographs of 
modern battles, such as the official series pre- 
pared for the Japanese Government after their 
operations in China, show hardly anything from 
which an impression can be gathered without 
the explanation of a military authority well 
acquainted with the particular encounter. 
Some of the pictures in the volume before us 
look as if the smoke of black powder had been 
introduced for the purpose of showing positions. 
On the other hand, the greater number of the 
cuts are of the sensational type, like the once- 
popular ‘ Fight for the Standard.’ These are 
not in the least typical of modern war, and in 
most cases appear to have been produced by 
an artist from suggestions in the text which 
do not bear out the detail. For example, 
opposite p. 393 we have ‘A White Flag In- 
cident.’ A large force of British troops is 
innocently drawn up in the open at distances 








varying from forty yards to a quarter of a mile 
from a kopje which is completely covered by 
ambushed Boers ready to shoot, to whom the 
artist has imputed various forms of cunning 
by winks and otherwise. On the topmost rock 
there stands a sweet Boer of the British 
agricultural-labourer type, with a Geneva 
cross upon his arm and a large white flag in 
his hand. Now the particular opportunity 
which is chosen for the insertion of this 
unfortunate illustration is the desperate fight 
at Waggon Hill, every fact with regard to 
which is perfectly known, and where no such 
incident occurred. The statement in the text 
is that at half-past four a man arose from 
the hillside and, bearing a white flag, came 
boldly on, shouting that he was going to sur- 
render. His comrades rose, a few British rose 
to receive them, when other Boers fired and 
were replied to by other British. Exactly. 
Such incidents have occurred on both sides, 
and are inevitable. But they do not in the 
least resemble either the British public’s 
notion of ‘‘a white flag incident’’ or the 
artist’s picture. A similar absurdity is to be 
found on p. 497, where Col. Thorneycroft, 
accompanied by four bold British soldiers 
armed with rifle and bayonet, is faced at a 
distance of two feet by three Boers, the 
centre one of whom bears a white flag; and 
Col. Thorneycroft’s famous saying, as much 
toned down by history as was for a time 
that of Cambronne at Waterloo, is attached to 
this extraordinarily fatuous sketch. What 
occurred, as is well known, is that the white 
flag at Spion Kop was raised by two companies 
of our own who, having had too hota time of 
it, actually surrendered, and whose surrender 
was received by the Boers, but refused by Col. 
Thorneycroft, with the result that the remainder 
of our troops at once opened fire again upon 
friend and foe alike. Co]. Thorneycrof{t was per- 
fectly within his right, and it is only a pity that 
the same course was not pursued elsewhere. 
The text is not quite sound at this point, the 
statement indeed being made at one place that 
‘*a Boer with a white flag came right up to 
the trenches; and many of the men were 
uncertain as to whether they should or should 
not surrender.’’ Of course authority can be 
found for this, and for every other foolish 
statement that has been made about the war, 
in letters; but nothing is more misleading than 
soldiers’ letters, or even individual accounts. 
It is only by comparing the accounts of five or 
six thoroughly level-headed men that it is 
possible to ascertain what really occurred at 
any given point. So with Pepworth, as Mr. 
Danes calls the engagement generally known 
as the attack on Long Hill at the battle 
of Lombard’s Kop. Mr. Danes does admit 
more than most of our writers on the war have 
been willing to allow, for he tells us that in 
the advance from Ladysmith the British played 
the Boer game; that the retirement was ill 
managed, the line of retreat leading over the 
plain ; that the enemy seized the opportunity ; 
that the K.R.R. fell back, retreating ‘‘in full 
view of the enemy,’’ although the battalion 
moving up to their help wasat hand, but ‘‘ the 
retiring battalions...... blundered straight into 
them, rendering them quite useless...... This 
was confusion worse confounded.’’ Mr. Danes, 
however, sweetens the matter to the British 
public by writing :— 

“The truest test of courage and discipline is this : 
Can the battalion retire under fire in order and 
steadily? After the first hastiness on the part of 
the riflemen there is no confusion, no disorder.” 
Now this is not true. The run was disgrace- 
ful, and an officer who is rightly named with 
the highest praise on p. 394 (on the occasion 
when, again by the flinching of his men, he was 
killed) was disgracefully deserted by the men, 
as were many other officers of two battalions 
in the attack on Long Hill. Mr. Danes 
rightly says that had we been opposed by 
French or Germans on this occasion we should 
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have been destroyed; and it is not for the 
public advantage that such facts should be 
concealed, because the result of concealing 
them is that we shall be destroyed in some 
future war. In his account of Maggersfontein 
Mr. Danes writes: ‘‘‘ Retire.’ Who gave 
that order was never known, but if it was any 
British officer his responsibility was great.’’ 
Any one who has been with a British firing 
line is well aware that there is the unfortunate 
habit among the men, which is not allowed in 
the French or German armies, of shouting 
‘* Retire! ’’ when they choose to profess that 
such an order has been given. One coward in 
this way will destroy the efficiency of a line. 
It is impossible in the babel for the bravest 
man to feel sure that no such order has in 
fact been given. It is here again a pity that 
Mr. Danes should write of Maggersfontein : 
**Nor can there be any question that the loss 
of the battle was in no way chargeable to the 
troops themselves ’’; and he alsosays that had 
General Wauchope escaped unwounded we 
should have won a victory. Neither of these 
assertions can be substantiated or is believed 
by responsible officers who were present. The 
panic was absolutely disgraceful. It is not 
wonderful that the battalion most heavily 
shaken should have run, but had their dis- 
cipline been what the public had a right to 
expect, they would have halted when they got 
back to the supporting battalions, who behaved 
better, instead of which they fled through 
them and had afterwards to be hammered out 
of hiding-places by their officers with the hilts 
of their swords. Mr. Danes’s language of 
praise for the British soldier where he behaved 
well is more than deserved, and the magnifi- 
cent charge of the Devons at Waggon Hill, 
for example, is rather understated than over- 
drawn. In the account of Waggon Hill, by 
the way, we find Mr. Danes saying, ‘‘ A small 
party of Naval volunteers...... These volunteers 
fied, after firing a round or two.’’ We are 
entirely unable to recognize either the force 
or the incident. If ‘‘ Naval”’ isa misprint for 
Natal, it is still a little difficult to explain, as 
the general belief is that the Natal volunteers 
on the whole behaved well at Waggon Hill, 
although they did not perhaps emulate the 
magnificent exploits of the sappers and the 
Imperial Light Horse. 

Mrs. Leather-Culley has produced a bright 
little volume in her On the War Path, pub- 
lished by Mr. John Long. Did we wish to be 
hypercritical, we should say that the Geneva 
cross on the cover and the lady’s employment 
in the hospitals were inconsistent with the 
Red Indian phrase which forms the title, for 
the ‘‘ brave’’ on the war path is intending not 
to mend but to sealp his foe. The little that 
Mrs. Leather-Culley saw of the war was 
favourable to our arms, She was in charge of 
a hospital which the Boers captured, the 
garrison retiring to a neighbouring kopje, 
where they successfully defended themselves ; 
and Mrs. Leather-Culley was, while more or 
less a prisoner, able to photograph her captors 
in a fashion distinctly interesting. Sheappears 
to have walked about always under heavy 
fire, and, notwithstanding the duties on which 
she was engaged, with a kodak ready for 
action; and her friends and servants were 
apparently similarly armed, for we have a 
photograph of her carrying two heavy pails 
under fire in the courtyard of her hospital. 
The Ladybrand incident was satisfactory from 
every point of view. Mrs. Leather-Culley is a 
lady of resource, and while the enemy were 
all round her she fed all the neighbouring 
poultry of the town and encouraged them 
‘*near our cook-house door.’’ Starting one 
evening with fourteen chickens, she reports, 
*‘ By next evening we had five-and-twenty ; so 
much from lessons learnt from the keeper at 
home.’’ Apparently in Northumberland the 


country gentry are not above the reproach of 
helping their neighbours’ pheasants to come 


to their side of the wood. There is a most 
human anecdote on the subject of a sergeant- 
major who, while originally belonging to the 
Life Guards, was with the yeomanry. He was 
frightfully wounded in the face, and came 
under Mrs. Leather-Culley’s care, but 
“expressed a wish to see the barman of the Victoria. 
They all said I was a fool-hardy idiot—but he’s 
worth anything, and I ran and crouched under 
walls and made the Victoria, and got his beer, bless 
him...... He enjoyed his beer, that was sufficient for 
me.” 

Mr. Kipling is quoted at the head of every 
chapter, but unfortunately in one case with 
two p’s. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Mr. JoHN Murray publishes an excellent 
volume by Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., under 
the title Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer: a Study, which should be read 
along with the perfectly admirable monograph 
by Sir Edward Hamilton. It is a remarkable 
fact that Mr. Gladstone shouldas late as 1867, 
when he was fifty-nine years of age, have been 
regarded by many of his party in the House 
of Commons as wholly ‘‘impossible’’ in view 
of his then expected selection as the next 
Liberal Prime Minister. Even those, however, 
who had the greatest horror (and they were 
numerous, both among the Whigs and among 
the Radicals) of Mr. Gladstone as a future 
leader of his party fully admitted his magnifi- 
cent services to it and to the country in the 
field of finance ; and it is with that field alone 
that Mr. Buxton deals. There comes out from 
time to time in the quotations and _histori- 
eal passages Mr. Gladstone’s devotion to 
‘*economy ’’ as an object good in itself, apart 
from consideration of the necessity of any 
proposed expenditure. The words as a rule 
are vague, as, for example, those in which Mr. 
Gladstone deplores all excess ‘‘beyond the 
legitimate wants of the country.’’ Everything 
turns, of course, upon what are legitimate 
wants. Lord Palmerston and the majority 
thought the fortifications legitimate wants. It 
is now generally admitted that they were 
wrong; but fortifications grow old fast, as do 
ironclad ships, and it is by no means so certain 
that the Portsmouth fortifications were a mis- 
take at the time as many now are disposed to 
think. Mr. Buxton is not a thoroughgoing 
apologist of Mr. Gladstone even in the finan- 
cial field, but he successfully defends the main 
principles of Mr. Gladstone’s finance, which 
are indeed fully admitted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and in some degree by all 
finance ministers of the present day through- 
out the world. That duties should be repealed 
unless they produce a substantial sum, none 
levied which involve costly collection, and the 
revenue derived from a few great sources, are 
admitted principles which now seem like the 
laws of nature, but which were contested 
before the time of Peel and first fully recog- 
nized by Mr. Gladstone. On the other hand, 
Mr. Buxton declares, in a sentence which will 
be gall and wormwood to Sir William Harcourt, 
that ‘‘in his dealings with the national debt 
Mr. Gladstone was neither steadfast, strong, 
nor fortunate.’’ We wonder if Mr. Morley, in 
his forthcoming ‘ Life,’ will confirm this admis- 
sion. Mr. Buxton writes somewhat from the 
old-fashioned Whig point of view when he 
declares that ‘‘the devouring spirit of ex- 
penditure is at present all-pervading; it 
requires to be exorcised.’’ The dominant 
Radical party in New Zealand could point, 
as against such views, to the fact that 
a large expenditure is not only popular 
in that country with the whole demo- 
cracy and supported by them in a series 
of remarkable general elections, but that the 
prosperity of New Zealand has increased under 
heavy taxation in a degree greater than that 
exhibited by colonies which from the Glad- 





stone-Buxton point of view would be called 


————$— 
more prudent. Mr. Buxton also declares that 
by the repeal of the navigation laws 
shipping trade became “ unshackled.”’ This 
is one of those phrases which prove nothing, 
and which Bentham used to describe as 


*‘question- begging.’’ Those, even of the 
Liberal party, who, like Lord Brassey, hay 
given the greatest attention to the subject of 
our mercantile marine, and of the rapid growth 
at its expense of that of Germany, are many 
of them inclined to doubt whether a portion of 
the principle of the navigation laws was not, 
in fact, wise in the public interest. Of the 
Cobden treaty Mr. Buxton states that it 
** continued until 1880, when it was denounced 
by the French Government and came to anend, 
The treaty, while it lasted, was commercially 
of great advantage to both countries.’’ He 
admits that ‘‘ protective duties as a whole 
have never returned to anything like their 
former level.’’ The Cobden treaty was greatly 
improved by subsequent conventions, and what 
ceased in 1883 was the conventional régime, 
but not the rate of duties established by the 
Cobden treaty ; for when, after the negotiations 
of 1880-3, the French Government granted us 
by a law most-favoured-nation treatment, the 
rates of duty thus given, and still now con- 
tinued to our goods, were those which the 
simultaneous negotiations with Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Italy had secured, although 
many of them were duties specially suitable 
to our goods and had been granted to our 
negotiators. On the whole, the rates of duties 
obtained by negotiation in 1882 and afterwards 
given to us by law were not less favourable, but 
more favourable, to trade than were the duties of 
the original Cobden treaty ; and even the duties 
now existing are on the whole favourable as 
compared with those improved duties which 
existed before the ‘‘denunciation’’ of 1880, 
There are some matters much discussed in our 
contemporary Notes and Queries which are 
touched on in the volume. .We mean ‘‘ Mum” 
and ‘‘Inkle,’’ and that old-standing puzzle, 
the authority for the use of the word “‘ Premier” 
for Minister or Prime Minister of England. 
It has frequently been asserted that Mr. Glad- 
stone had the greatest objection to the use 
of the word ‘ Premier,’’ which Mr. Buxton 
frequently employs, and which Mr. Barton 
has recently repudiated for the Australian 
Commonwealth. 

THERE appears in ‘‘ The Story of the Empire 
Series ’’ (Horace Marshall & Son) The Story 
of Newfoundland, by Mr. F. E. Smith, a book 
with which we have no fault to find. In his 
account of recent events the author follows 
the usual view, and one or two holes may be 
picked in his statements; but these concern 
matters in which all the authorities are wrong. 
A parallel is drawn between the relation of 
Newfoundland to Canada and that of New 
Zealand to Australia. It is sound so far as 
here treated, but neglects the fact that 
Newfoundland comes very close geographically 
both to Cape Breton and to the Province of 
Quebec, and almost fills the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, a2 Dominion river; whereas New 
Zealand is separated from Australia bya stretch 
of the wild Tasman sea which makes a greater 
obstacle between them than do the Bay of 
Biscay and the Atlantic between England and 
Africa. The ‘‘ Blaine-Bond treaty ’’ was never 
in fact a treaty, but a draft less advanced 
than any of several forms of the Nicaragua 
arrangement between us and the United States 
intended to replace the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
Some of the latter have been documents of 
which the American Government really hoped 
to obtain ratification by the Senate. The 
so-called Bond-Blaine convention, supposed 
by our author to have failed only through a 
refusal at the last moment of imperial ratifica- 
tion procured by Canadian remonstrance, was 
never seriously meant by the United States; 
and Mr. Blaine afterwards declared that he had 





never had the slightest expectation that, if ever 
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—— 
submitted to the Senate, it would have been 
ratified by that body. Mr. Smith seems to 
t+ in the latter part of his chapter on 
modern Newfoundland that the application for 
money to the Imperial Government in March, 
, was a failure; and he explains that 
although the amount was small an important 
rinciple was raised, and that it is not reason- 
able to ask the British taxpayer to assume any 
responsibility in the case of liabilities incurred 
by a colony with responsible government. The 
fact, however, is that Lord Ripon did give 
money, and that when the vote was proposed in 
the House of Commons in August, 1895, after 
the money had been expended, the incoming 
Government explained to the House, by the 
mouth of Mr. Chamberlain, the sound principle 
laid down by Mr. Smith, but, while blaming 
their predecessors, said that, the money having 
been spent, nothing could be done except 
once more to lay down the principle as 
regarded the future. & gon _ | 


The Rifle Brigade Chronicle for 1900, com- 
piled and edited by Lieut.-Col. Willoughby 
Verner (Bale, Sons & Danielsson), is the 
number of the series of regimental chronicles 
(which have now reached their eleventh year) 
which commemorates the centenary of the 
regiment. It was raised in 1800, and ever 
since has been more or less actively employed, 
adding continuously to its own glory and to its 
country’s advantage and honour. Details of 
its war services are given in this volume, as 
are also those respecting musketry, polo, 
yachting, athletic sports, theatricals, &c. 
These, combined with obituary notices, reviews 
of new books, an account of the introduction 
of wildfowl to the lakes at Sandhurst, extracts 
from the London daily papers, and an account 
of the Naval Brigade at Graspan—though what 
this has to do with the regiment it is difficult 
to say—form fine miscellaneous reading, which 
cannot fail to meet a variety of tastes. The 
book, which is liberally illustrated, will no 
doubt be popular with past and present mem- 
bers of the Brigade; for the man in the street 
the lesson to be learnt is that no man in the 
Rifle Brigade is a Tommy. 


Mrs. Green. By Evelyne Elsye Rynd, 
(Murray.)—‘‘ Never no more, not heven for 
the Rector isself, as would be shocked to 
see a nelderly woman thus tore about the 
garding, the swine in the Scriptures bein’ 
nothing to it.’’ But Mrs. Green is not always 
at one end of a chain, with the rectory spaniel 
pursuing sparrows at the other, although her 
succinct observations upon men and things 
are invariably couched in equally amazing lan- 
guage. She is the wife of the gardener, and 
comes up to do an occasional day’s ‘‘ charing’”’ 


Gloeckner (S.), Queestiones Rhetoric, 4m. 80. 
Laveaux (M.), Etudes de Langue Frangaise, XVIe et XVIIe 


Littmann (E.), Zur Entzifferung der Safa-Inschriften, 5m. 


Lorenz (R.), Elektrochemisches Praktikum, 6m. 
Neuber (A.), Wissenschaftliche Charakteristik u. Termino- 


Bernard (T.), Un Mari Pacifique, 3fr. 50. 
Branche (T.), Mémoires d’un Moraliste, 3fr. 50. 
Croiset (P.), L’Or Vaincu, 3fr. 

Danrit (Capt.), La Guerre Fatale: 


Esy, L’Oiseau Blane, 2fr. 
Vaulx (A. F. de), Fine Mouche, 3fr. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Tozer (H. F.), An English Commentary on Dante’s Divina 
Commedia, cr. 8vo, 8/6 


Music. 
Gerard (F.), Wagner, Bayreuth, and the Festival Plays, 
er. 8vo, 3/6 
History and Biography. 


Book of the Ninth Jubilee of the University of Glasgow, 
1451-1901, roy. 8vo, boards, 5/ net. 
Was Alfred King of England? a Political Review, by a 
Saxon, 8vo, 2/6 
Science. 
Andrews (O. W.), Handbook of Public Health Laboratory 
Work and Food Inspection, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Crozier (J. B.), History of Intellectual Development on the 
Lines of Modern Evolution, Vol. 3, roy. 8vo, 10/6 
Encyclopedia Medica, edited by C. Watson, Vol. 8, 20/ net. 
Haab (O.), Atlas and Epitome of Ophthalmoscopy and 
Ophthalmoscopic Diagnosis, cr. 8vo, 13/ net. 
Thomson (J. H.) and Redwood (B.), Handbook on Petro- 
leum, roy. 8vo, 8/6 net. 
Trall (R. T,), Sexual Physiology, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Walton (T.), Steel Ships, their Construction and Main- 
tenance, roy. 8vo, 18/ net. 
General Literature. 
Campbell (F.), Love the Atonement, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Castle (H.), La Bella, and Others, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Cockburn (Sir J. A.), Australian Federation, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Daniels (H. K.), Dol Shackfield, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Dowie (M. M.), Love and his Mask, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Gerard (M.), A Black Viutage, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hamilton (Lord E.), Mary Hamilton, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hazelton (G. C.), Mistress Nell, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Jefferson (R. L.), The Coward, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Kernahan (Mrs. C.), No Vindication, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Livesay (J. E.), The Little Tin Gods, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Marlowe (G.), Jesse, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Marsh (R.), Both Sides of the Veil, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Middlemass (J.), His Lawful Wife, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Shannon (J. C.), Zylgrahof, and Other Stories, 2/6 net. 
Thompson (A. H.), A History of English Literature, founded 
upon the Manual of T. B. Shaw, cr. 8vo, 7/6 
Thornton (W. H.) and Hobbs (F. W.), Two Countrymen in 
Council, Arcadians Both, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 


Catéchisme de Léon XIII., 7fr. 50. 
Eucken (R.), Der Wabrheitsgehalt der Religion, 9m. 


Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Hamel (H.), Art et Critique, 3fr. 50. 

Hareux (E.), Cours Complet de Peinture 4 I’Huile, 2 vols. 
25fr. 

Saloman (G.), Die Venus v. Milo u. die mitgefundenen 


Hermen, 8m. 

Philosophy. 
Cohn (J.), Allgemeine Aesthetik, 6m. 
History and Biography. 
Zedler (G.), Gutenberg-Forschungen, 7m. 
Philology. 


Sidcles, 7fr. 50. 
Science. 


logie der Bodengestalten der Erdoberfliche, 10m. 
General Literature. 


France—Angleterre, 
Part 1, 5fr. 








at the rectory. When in command of her own 
person she has much decision both of speech 
and action, and there are few toy ~-s, from the 
politics of the country to what s: ; regards as 
her young lady’s failure to get married, upon 
which she is not prepared to discourse with 
fluency. Mrs. Green’s philosophy is some- 
times gloomy: ‘‘In one ’ouse it’s a temper 
eee in another it’s a hillness, in another it’s 
4 nusbing; but it’s somethin’ heverywhere. 
No! ’Appy we har not, nor was we ever meant 
80 for to be.’’ 
daunted. Her encounter with the “bus 
opper,’’ as she insists upon calling a London 
omnibus conductor, betrays a spirit worthy of 
the occasion when she “‘ twice tore Green from 
4 runnin’ moter car’’ in which some too- 





zealous ‘* canwassers’’ and his own “‘ feelin’ 
eart ’’ had placed him without her permission. 
Like many good things, enough of Mrs. Green 
is better than too much, for which reason she 
was perhaps even more enjoyable as she first 
appeared in the pages of the Outlook; but she 
‘san inimitable creation, and her many 
admirers will be glad to have the opportunity 


and colleague Cosmo Monkhouse, whose funeral 
took place last Wednesday, to set on record 
my sense of indebtedness to him for the zealous 
and able service that he rendered through 
fifteen years to the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ 
of the undertaking he contributed memoirs of 
, many of the most eminent and interesting of 
She is not, however, easily | the nation’s artists. 
which was published in June, 1885, there 
appeared his article on James Barry, the 
historical painter, and few of the sixty volumes 
that followed lacked some exhaustive contri- 
bution from his efficient pen. His articles num- 
bered 137 in all, and their subjects cover the 
whole field of English art. 
sculptors Chantrey and Gibson; the portrait 
painters Gainsborough, Hoppner, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, John Opie, and George Richmond ; 
thelandscape painters Constableand David Cox; 
the animal painter Landseer ; the genre painters 
Maclise, Morland, Mulready,and Stothard ; the 
historical painter Benjamin West. 


COSMO MONKHOUSE. 
I FEEL I owe it to the memory of my friend 


From the beginning to the end 


In the third volume, 


Among them are the 


are those of the water-colourists Girtin, Paul 
Sandby, Hunt, Samuel Prout, and Varley. 

Monkhouse’s most elaborate contributions 
to the ‘ Dictionary ’ were probably his memoirs 
of Reynoldsand Turner. These articles supply 
a vast amount of information in a small space, 
and illustrate his power of combining complete 
records of fact with critical appreciation of 
artistic achievement. Inthe forthcoming Sup- 
plement to the ‘ Dictionary ’ Monkhouse will 
be mainly represented by a memoir of Millais, 
which will, I think, be regarded as a very 
characteristic piece of work. He has alsocon- 
tributed to the supplementary volumes memoirs 
of the Academicians Armitage, Burgess, and 
Cope. 

In all regards Monkhouse proved himself 
an ideal contributor. He spared himself no 
trouble in collecting and testing his informa- 
tion. At every point he endeavoured to 
respect the principles of the undertaking, and 
I never knew him to fail in cheerful response 
to the demands that his editor made upon him. 

It was not my good fortune to see him very 
often, but his genial and sympathetic nature 
made me feel whenever we met that he was 
a trusty friend. Srpney LEE. 








EARLY PICCADILLY. 


THE exact locality of early Piccadilly, the 
date of the first appearance of the name, and 
its derivation from a “‘collar,’”’ a ‘‘ gaming- 
house,’’ ora ‘‘ hill-peak,’’ have been frequently 
discussed by London topographers and by 
writers in Notes and Queries.* I do not 
pretend to be able to decide the third question, 
but I have collected some definite facts con- 
cerning the first and second which are worth 
preserving, as they may prevent futile dis- 
cussions and may hereafter help to the 
elucidation of the derivation. 

Many writers, stating that the name was 
first used by Gerard in his ‘ Herbal,’ assume 
that he did so in his first edition of 1597. 
This isan error. It first appears in the edition 
of 1633. I have, however, found the word 
used at least ten years earlier than that, not 
in connexion with ‘‘ Higgins the draper,”’ as 
Walford suggests (who really lived at ‘‘ the 
Mearemaide ’’), but in connexion with ‘‘ Robert 
Baker, Gent., of Piccadilly Hall, St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields.”’ ‘‘Piccadilly,’’ like many other 
names and things, has travelled considerably 
westward in its day. There is no mention of the 
name in any book, nor, so far as has yet been 
discovered, in any manuscript, of Elizabeth’s 
reign. Having found Mr. Baker first asso- 
ciated with it, I worked back on his traces. 

In Aggas’s map, which shows the appear- 
ance of the neighbourhood at the beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth, there is a mass of 
building about the royal mews, facing St. 

Martin’s Church (on the present site of the 
Royal Academy), and open fields stretching 

beyond to the country. The wall of Convent 
Garden formed the eastern boundary of St. 

Martin’s Lane, or, as it was then called, 

Church Lane. There were a few buildings 
about St. Giles’s, and one at the end of St. 

Martin’s Lane, commonly described as ‘‘ over 

the Church Lane.’’ The district does not 

seem to have changed much in the early years 

of James’s reign. The churchwardens of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields regularly entered 

receipts for the rent of ‘‘ the house over 

Church Lane,’’ but the first sign of an 

enclosure of the Fields appears in the 

books of 1612, when they stated they had 

‘received from Roger Haighton, steward of 

the Right Hon. Earl of Salisbury, Lord High 

Treasurer of England, on February 17th, 1611, 

50s. for a yeares rent of five acres of ground in 

the Lammas Common, heretofore called Swanne 

Close, whereuppon the new buildings are 

erected to the west of St. Martin’s Lane.’’ 








Not the 





of taking her up and laying her down at their 
leisure. 





least valuable in the series of his biographies 


* Notes ani Queries, First Series, viii. 467; Third Series, 
ix. 176, 249; Fourth Series, i. 292; iii. 415. 
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In the following year, 1612-3, there is a similar 
entry and _the record of a new tenant :— 

“Ttem, receved of Robert Baker Tayler, for the 
Lammas ground which he built uppon neare the 
—- for one year ended Lammas Day, 1612, 

Tyg 
The next year similar rents are recorded, and 
a topographical entry :— 

“ Received of Francis Gilford, Inholder, towards 
the charges of throwing up the ditch, and amending 
the highway of the upper corner of St. James's 
Fields, near the Windmill, 16s. 67.” 


In 1614-5 the churchwardens admit a third 
encloser :— 

“Received of Jeffrey Culsheth, gent., for one 
yeares rent of the Lammas ground, which he en- 
closed with a brick wall for a bowling alley, 10s.” 
Ten shillings appear to be the ground rent of 
an acre of ground in that neighbourhood then! 
The three rents reappear in the following 
account, with the exception that ‘‘ for a bowl- 
ing alley ’’ is scratched out andis not repeated. 
Other temporary enclosures near the alms- 
houses in 1616 seem to have been recalled 
jater. In 1619 the Earl of Salisbury, Jeffrey 
Culsheth, and Robert Baker are still tenants, 
and the last is described as ‘‘gent.’’ In 1621 
the name of Jeffrey Culsheth is omitted. In 
1622-3 William Warden is allowed ‘“‘ the gravel 
pitts hitherto demised to Thomas Warden, 
101.’" The Earl of Salisbury is still in pos- 
session, but 

“Receyved of the Executors of Robert Baker’ 
gent., forthe Lammas Common of certain grounds 
lyeing at the Causeway-head, near the Windmill, 
builded uppon by -him, 30s., in lieu of the eaid 
Lammas Common, &c., 30s.” 

Here we may turn to another authority. 
The Overseers of the Poor of St. Martin’s 
acknowledge in the record of the same year 
1622-3, ‘‘ Landside...... Of Robert Baker, of 
Pickadilly Hall, given by him by will, 3l.’’ 
This, then, is the first entry of the name that 
has yet been found, and it is important to 
note that the term ‘‘Hall”’ is used. This 
‘Robert Baker, gent.,’’ made his will on 
April 14th, 1623, and it was proved on May 8th 
of the same year. He left Samuel Baker sole 
executor, to sell all leases, pay all debts, and 
provide for the liberal education and endow- 
ment of his children and his wife. His 
daughters Judith and Mary were to have 
6001. each. His wife Mary to have the house 
where he then dwelt, with the garden and the 
cowhouse in St. Martin’s, and ‘‘2 houses in 
the High Street neere against Brittaine’s 
Burne.’’ To his son Samuel he left 

**a peece of ground divided into several parcels, 
and in part built upon, containing about 2 acres, 
situated behind the muse of St. Martin’s, which I 
lately enclosed with a brick wall, together with all 
walls, stables, howses and edifices thereupon.” 

He also provided for his son Robert, and an 
unborn child, who was to have “‘ a close called 
Conduit Close ’’ and the reversion of the 
mother’s houses. The name Piccadilly nowhere 
appears in the will, so it would seem not to 
have been a name selected by himself. As 
Samuel was to have two acres, doubtless the 
house and garden of Mr. Baker occupied the 
other acre, thirty shillings being regularly 
paid for the whole. With this will in memory, 
we may go back to the churchwardens’ 
accounts, and find in the following year, 1623-4: 

‘* Item, received of the executors of Samuel Baker, 
gent., deceased, who was executor of Robert Baker, 
deceased, the some of thirty shillings in lieu of the 
Lammas Common neare the Windmill, builded upon 
by him in his lifetime, and lately called Pick a 
dilly, 30s.” 

In 1624-5 the same entries continue, with only 
slight variations. The Earl of Salisbury, 

“for the Swanne Close upon which many faire 
dwelling houses have been erected, and gardens 
belonging to them taken out of it, 50¢." 

“Of the heirs or executors of Robert Baker...... 
for certain ground near the Windmill at Cause way- 
head, and usually called Pick a dilly, 30s,” 





“Item, received of John Johnson for a piece of 
ground heretofore enclosed by Jeffrey Kelsey and 
used for a Bowling Alley, 10s.” 

The entries of 1625-6 remain the same, but in 
1626-7 ‘‘Mrs. Marie Baker, Widdowe,’’ pays 
for the ground 

“neare the Windmylne at the Causewayhead 
builded uppon in the lyfetime of Robert Baker, her 
late husband, deceased, and usually now called Pick 
a dillie, 30s.” 

No Johnson or representative was charged for 
the bowling alley. In 1628-9, other entries 
remaining the same, a new tenant is admitted : 

“The Hon. Sir William Howard, Knigat, in lieu 
of the Lammas Common of a certayne piece of 
ground called the Swanne Close, whereuppon the 
same Sir William hath lately erected a faire dwelling 
house, with a garden thereunto adjoyning taken out 
of the same Close, and is the firet yeares rent for the 
same, 10s.” 

In 1631-2 to this small list is added another 
tenant encloser :— 

“The Right Honble. the Earl of Leicester, for the 

Lammas Common of apiece of ground adjoyning 
to the military garden, newely enclosed with a brick 
wall, 30s.” 
In 1632-2 the entries remain the same, Mrs. 
Marie Baker’s lot being described as ‘‘ usually 
nowe called Pickadilly.’’ To the Earl of 
Leicester’s entry is added ‘‘and faire buildings 
thereuppon erected,’’ and his rent raised to 
3l. In 1634-5 the Earl of Newport held the 
land built on by Sir William Howard, and an 
adjoining close. This small list of enclosers 
remains the same. In 1638 the churchwardens’ 
books cease to record the rents, a special book 
after that date being used for the Lammas 
lands. 

Returning to the overseers’ books, we find 
Mrs. Mary Baker assessed 16s. 4d. in 1623-4, 
and 17s. in 1625-6. The following year the 
residents are classified by their addresses, and 
for the first time is mentioned ‘‘ Pecadilly, 
Mrs. Mary Baker, widow, lls., John Woode, 
2s., Isabell Ridley, 3s. 4d.,’’ which entries 
imply subletting. In 1634-5 she was only 
charged 6s. 6d., but no streets were named. 
In 1636, under the wider address of ‘‘ Brick hill, 
near Soho,’’ we find ‘‘ Mrs. Mary Baker, 18s.,’’ 
and ‘‘Symon Osbalston, Esq., 4s.,’’ which 
assessments in the following year are raised to 
26s. and 34s. 8d. In 1637, under the heading 
** Brick Hill, near Soho,’’ is specified ‘‘ Picka- 
dilly,’’ which now contains nine names :— 

‘The Widow Camell, 2s. 2d., William Vaugh, 
2s. 2d., Thomas Heylock, 2s, 2d., Mrs. Mary Baker, 
3s. 6d., Sir Richard Grymes, Kuight, 9s. 6d., William 
Larke, 3s. 4d. Widow Bedwell, 2s. 2d. Symme 
Osbaldston, 8s. 6d., Anthony Walter, 6d.” 
This certainly implies lodgers or subletting of 
houses on her own or her son’s property, as the 
ground rent is still paid in Mrs. Baker’s name. 
It is an important list, for it shows that ‘‘ the 
gaming-house’’ must have been very near or 
part and parcel of the Bakers’ lands. 

In another book, entitled ‘An Abstract of 
Rents in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields,’ there are 
entries concerning the Earl of Salisbury and 
others which show that, though undated, it com- 
mences about 1633. Mrs. Mary Baker has to 
pay for ‘‘the Lammas common of the land 
neere Pick a dillie where his buildings are 
erected, 30s.’’ The next folio is dated 1635, 
where her ground is ‘‘ usually now called Pick 
a dilly.”” In that list appears ‘“‘Of Symon 
Osbalston, Esq., for ground built upon sence, 
neere Pick a dilly, the some of 4l.’’ There is 
some reverse writing on p. 1 of this volume 
which reads :— 

“Item of Mr. Fox for the Bowli 
Bear in Swanne Close yearely, 101." pada viet: 

“ Rents due yearely me these undernamed for the 
ground rent of the ground added to the ends of 
their gardens out of Swanne Close, Mr. Dobbins 
na aoe bagel cdg 4s., Mr. Temple, 

+» Mr. Plunkett, 15s., the i 
Armin, 2/., Mr. Bull, 6s,” ee ee 
A marginal reference adds, ‘‘The Karl of 
Leicester hath these now.’’ 

On p. 4, also reversed and without date :— 





“Of the owners of Pickadilly House and Bowling 
Greens, 47. Of Mrs. Mary Baker, for the Lammas 
Common of grounds whereon she hath houses at 
Pickadilly, 12.’’ 

These notices clearly show that the name was 
first applied to the Bakers’ property, and the 
title of ‘‘ Pickadilly Hall ’’ only applied to their 
house; that the neighbouring building of 
Simon Osbaldistone’s, which became the 
‘* gaming -house,’’ was built either partly on 
their ground or in close proximity to it (pro. 
bably including the old bowling alley of 
Culsheth or Kelsey), and that it was therefore 
called ‘‘ Pickadilly House.’’ 

The earliest notice of the name in the State 
Papers occurs in ‘‘ Dom. Ser. St. Pap. Car. I, 


-178 (43), 1630 (?),* note of priests and Jesuits 


now in England: ‘John Blundeston, a priest, 
son to Blundeston in Fetter Lane, is now much 
at Pecadily Hall at the Countess of Shrews- 
bury’s’’’; and in the same series, S. P. D. (, 
Car. I. 195 (3), on June 24th, 1634, Rich. 
Wainwright and others, writing to Secretary 
Dorchester, say :— 

“This day at Lady Shrewsbury's house at Picca- 
dilly Hall, Parish of St. Martin’s, Mass was said by 
Captain George Popham, Priest. Richard Wain- 
wright apprehended him, by the aid of Edward Cor. 
bett the Constable, and took him to Somerset House, 
whence he escaped, and was received by the Friars,” 
Evidently the countess at the time must have 
been renting Mrs. Baker’s ‘‘ Hall.’’ 

An important description is preserved in a 
letter written by the Rev. George Garrard, 
Master of the Charterhouse, to the Earl of 
Strafford :— 

“Since the spring garden was put down (1634), 
we have, by a servant of the Lord Chamberlain’s, 
a new spring garden erected in the fields beyond 
the Mews, where is built a fair house and two bowl- 
ing greens made tc entertain gamesters and bowlers 
at an excessive rate, for I believe it hath cost him 
above 4,000/., a dear undertaking for a gentleman 
barber. My Lord Chamberlain much frequents that 
place, where they bow] great matches. June 24, 1635,’ 
Garrard, writing to Edward, Viscount Conway, 
May 30th, 1636, adds :— 

“Simme Austbiston’s house is newly christened. 
It is called Shaver’s Hall, as other neighbouring 
places are named Tart Hall, Pickadell Hall. At first, 
no conceit there was of the building being a barber’s, 
but it came upon my Lord of Dunbarr's loosing 3,000/, 
at one sitting, whereon they said a northerne 
was shaved there ; but now, putting both togeather, 
I feare it will be a nickname of the place, as Nicke 
and Frothe is at Petworth, so long as the house 
stands. My Lord Chamberlain knows not of it yett, 
but will chafe abominably when he comes to know 
it. My neighbours at Salisbury House are all gone 
to Hatfield.”—Dom. Ser. St. Pap. Car. I. 323 (41). 
The barber was Simon Osbaldistone, servant 
to Philip, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
Chamberlain of the Royal Household. 

Clarendon, in ‘The History of the Rebel- 
lion,’ mentions the place :— 

“Mr. Hyde going to a House called Piccadilly, 
which was a fair house for entertainment and 
gaming, with handsome gravel walks with shade, 
and where is an upper and lower bowling green, 
whither many of the best quality resorted for 
exercise and recreation.” 

A description of the building is found in an 
estimate of 1650. , 

Mr. H. B. Wheatley in ‘Round about Picca- 
dilly’ gives a full account of the later fortunes 
of Piccadilly. ‘‘The house commonly called 
Pickadilly House ’’ was assigned as soldiers 
quarters on August Ist, 1650 (‘Interregnum 
Order-Book ’). Faithorne’s map (1658) showsit 
as ‘*The Gaming House.’’ Evelyn mentions 
the locality in his ‘ Diary’ (1662), saying that 
‘‘orders had been given to pave the way from 
St. James’s North, which was a Quagmire, 
and the Haymarket, and Piquadillo.’’ ol. 
Thomas Panton seems to have purchased it in 
1671, and petitioned for leave to build on it, 
which was granted. 

All this throws very little light on the 
derivation of the name, except that it dis- 
sociates it from ‘‘the gallants of the gaming 





* The doubtful date of the calendar should be rendered 
1633-4, 
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,’’ which was not built until Piccadilloes 
were out of fashion. Among the annals of 
1612 we find mention of ‘‘ yellow starch, and 

+ cut-work bands and piccadillies (things 
that hath since lost the name),’’ said to have 
peen imported or contrived by the notorious 
Mrs. Turner (Kennet’s ‘ England,’ ii. 638). 
Barnabe Rich in his ‘Honesty of the Age,’ 
1614, satirizing the tailors and ‘‘ body-makers,”’ 
says, ‘‘he that some forty or fifty years 
sithens should have asked after a Pickadilly, 
I wonder who could have understood him, or 
could have told what a Pickadilly had been, 
either fish or flesh.’’ Ben Jonson, in undated 
lines in ‘ Underwoods,’ says :— 

And then leap mad on a neat Pickardill. 

In 1615 the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
promulgated an injunction against excess in 
apparel and the use of ‘‘ strange peccadillies ’’; 
and in that same year, ‘‘ 4th November, 1615, 
Mrs. Anne Turner, who was executed at 
Tyburne, for poysoning of Sir Thomas Over- 
pury, Knight, was buried at St. Martin’s,’’ and 
the churchwardens received 17s. 8d. for her 
grave. An effort to discredit her invention 
was made by ‘‘ hanging her in yellow ruffies,”’ 
and the piccadillies shortly went out of fashion 


too. 

Butler in his ‘ Hudibras’ styles the collars 
of the pillory ‘‘ Peccadilloes.’’ Cotgrave, 1611; 
Minsheu, 1627; Nares’s ‘ Old Glossary,’ Blunt’s 
‘Glossographia,’ 1656, explain the word as a 
stiff collar or hem round a garment. 

Seeing that Robert Baker was originally a 
tailor, it is quite possible that his aristocratic 
neighbours threw scorn on his ambitious house 
by nicknaming it after his collars ‘‘ Pickadilly 
Hall,’ a possibility supported by Garrard’s 
letter. But there is another possibility which 
I may suggest. Seeing that it was in the 
immediate neighbourhood of ‘‘ Swanne Close,”’ 
held by the Earl of Salisbury, and seeing that 
the district was marshy, full of ditches, and 
pools formed in old gravel pits, it is just pos- 
sible that a breed of plebeian ducks throve 
there. Down to the present time children in 
Kast Essex, calling these to their meals, cry, 

Dilly Dilly, cuddilly, cuddilly, cuddilly, 

Cud, Cud, Cud, Pick a dilly, dilly, dilly, 
which words are probably a survival of the old 
original of the mocking parody ‘‘ Dilly Dilly, 
come and be killed.’’ It is also possible that 
some specimens of dill, or of daffodils, fre- 
quently called dillies, grew there abundantly. 
The churchwardens’ clerk of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, in early years, carefully dis- 
sociated the parts of the word as “ Pick a 
dilly.’ It remains at least a fact for us that 
the name first enters literature associated 
neither with collars, tailors, nor gaming- 
houses, but with the botanist John Gerard, 
who found the blue buglosse ‘ growing in a 
dry Ditch at Pickadilla ’’ before 1633. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 








THE TRUE STORY OF ‘JOHN INGLESANT? 
37, New Street, Birmingham, July, 1901. 

THe story of the publication of ‘John 
Inglesant,’ has been told over and over again. 
In every case the writers have little, if any, 
acquaintance with Mr. Shorthouse, and they 
have built up their narratives from imperfect 
materials. At my desire Mr. Shorthouse has 
put upon paper the true story of ‘ John Ingle- 
sant.’ No was ever published so 
mostentatiously. No book ever made its way 
so naturally and inevitably by its own high 
merit. Since its first issue to the public by 
the printing of 750 copies in 1881, it has run 
into many editions, and 81,250 copies have 
been circulated. The book is now starting 
upon a fresh and larger career by appealing 
to a new public in a sixpenny edition, 

It may surprise many readers of ‘ John 
Inglesant,’ and give them a still greater idea 
of Mr. Shorthouse’s powers as an, artist, to know 
that he has never been into France or Italy— 


that he has never been out of the British 
Islands. 

Mr. Shorthouse has written with his own 
hand ‘‘ the true story ’”’ printed below. 


“With the exception of the author himself, the 
MS. of ‘John Inglesant’ was seen by no one but 
Mrs. Shorthouse and the Jady who copied it for the 
~— The copy was finished in 1877, but it was put 

y and was seen by no one till 1880, In January of 
that year the author took it to Mr. Rickman King, 
to whom he had been recommended by his brother, 
Mr. Edmund Shorthouse, and requested him to 
print it. The firat proof was sent on February 20th 
and the last on June llth; the first bound copy on 
July 1st (100 copies were printed). Some seventy were 
presented to the author’s personal friends ; the rest 
were sold by Messrs. Cornish Brothers, at one 
guinea each. One copy was sent to each of the 
Birmingham morning papers, one to the Atheneum, 
one, at the suggestion of Mr. Linnell (Cornish 
Brothers), to Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.,and one to 
the Guardian. On August 18th appeared a very 
gratifying and talented review of the book in the 
Birmingham Daily Gazette, written by Mr. Walter 
Sylvester, brother to the then proprietor, Mr, A, A. 
Sylvester, to both of whom Mr. Shorthouse was a 
perfect stranger. The Atheneum reviewed the 
book very favourably on October 30th, 1880, and the 
Guardian also favourably on January 19th, 1881. 
The Birmingham Daily Post also noticed it on 
Januaty 14th, 1881. The MS. was never sent to 
apy publisher, and these were the only copies pre- 
sented to the trade. The Rev. Arthur Jamson 
Smith, one of Mr. Shorthouse’s most intimate 
friends, sent the copy he had received to Mr. Arthur 
Johnson, of All Souls’, Oxon, who, after he had read 
it, sent it to Mrs. Humphry Ward, who took it with 
her on a visit to Knapdale, the residence of the late 
Mr. Alexander Macmillan at Tooting, and read some 
passages to him. Mrs. Ward told Mr. Johnson that 
Mr. Macmillan would like to have a copy, and one 
was immediately sent to him. Mr. Macmillan wrote 
to the author that he would be pleased to publish it. 
750 copies were published in two volumes at 25s. 
They were ready by June 16th, 1881, They sold 
readily. On an afternoon of the following month, 
July 16th, Mr. Gladstone called on Mr. Macmillan 
in Bedford Street, ‘specially to thank him for the 
copy which had been sent him’ in the regular 
course, ‘and to ask him to tell the author that he 
thought it a work of real genius, and of a class that 
interested him greatly.’ He added that there were 
a good many misspellings in the Italian proper 
names. Mr. Gladstone never wrote publicly about 
the book, but it is understood that he talked about 
it a great deal to his personal friends. The second 
edition, in two smaller volumes, was ready in 
December, 1881, at 12s. It sold enormously. This 
is the true story of the publication of ‘John 
Inglesant.’” 

CHARLES LINNELL. 








THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 
1, Marloes Road, W., July 23rd, 1901. 

To reply to the difficulties raised by Mr. 
Tighe Hopkins as to the claims of Eustache 
Dauger would need too much of your space. I 
hope to treat of the subject elsewhere. Mean- 
time I am not maintaining that Dauger was the 
man who died in 1703, but that he was certainly 
one of the Men in the Iron Mask—one of the 
captives whose adventures are combined in 
the composite popular legend. In any case, 
the affair of Dauger turns out to be much more 
curious and mysterious than that of Mattioli, 


which was not mysterious at all. 
ANDREW LANG. 








MODERN HGYPTOLOGY. 
July 20th, 1901. 
Looxina through the inaugural lecture 
delivered by Mr. F. Ll. Griffith, the lately 
appointed Reader in Egyptology at Oxford, 
just published by the Printer to the Uni- 
versity, I come across the following passages : 


“It is but recently that the exploration of material 
remains—especially in Egypt—and the science of 
archeology have been pursued with system and 
with the application of the rules of common sense. 
One must not lose sight of the good work done by 
Rosellini, Wilkinson, and others amongst the pic- 
torial remains in the Egyptian tombs, nor of the 
collecting, classification, and naming of the figures 
of deities and other objects deemed worthy of 
exhibition in museums; nor of the planning of 


rather than archeology: little accuracy was de- 
manded by it, and it touched witbal only the fringe 
of the subject. Now, however, chiefly by the 
initiative of Flinders Petrie, a school of systematic 
exploration in Egypt has been founded which pro- 
duces new and definite results from year to year, 
and Egyptologists of the old school are beginning to 
recognize the importance of registering and inter- 
preting the archeological facts met with in the 
course of au excavation, however little they may 
know how to set about doing so themselves...... The 
intelligent study of the linguistic remains is by no 
means so recent in its beginnings...... Soeumaniitens 
De Rougé, Brugsch, each was a great interpreter in 
his day, and that succession of brilliant and devoted 
Egyptologists is now maintained by Maspero. The 
organizing powers of Lepsius also set in order some 
main facts in certain departments of the study. 
But the period of systematic observation of the 
language was inaugurated only in the last quarter of 
a century by Erman.” 

These statements will appear merely absurd 
to any Egyptologist of standing, but they seem 
to me—though in this I may be doing the 
lecturer an injustice—admirably calculated 
to produce on the minds of undergraduate 
hearers the impression that until the advent 
of Prof. Petrie all Egyptian exploration was 
a farce, that M. Maspero is but the repre- 
sentative of an obsolete and incompetent 
school, and that it was reserved for Prof. Erman 
to find out all that is worth knowing about 
the Egyptian language. Some of these fal- 
lacies may be safely left to confute themselves, 
for the student will no sooner enter upon the 
study of hieroglyphics than he will find him- 
self referred to works like the ‘ Denkmiiler’ of 
Lepsius, the ‘ Todtenbuch’ of Naville, and the 
Pyramid texts of Maspero, while he will soon 
be able to form his own conclusions as to the 
absence or otherwise of system and common 
sense in the colossal labours of explorers like 
Mariette. With regard to the language, Mr. 
Griffith’s exaggerations are not so immediately 
apparent, and it may therefore be useful to 
confront them with the facts. 

Now it was on the occasion of the admission 
of Egyptology to the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences that Prof. Erman delivered himself 
of the statement that the era of startling 
discoveries in Egypt was closed, and that 
Egyptologists must henceforth devote them- 
selves to the systematic study of the language. 
The first part of this statement was almost 
immediately falsified by M. Amélineau’s dis- 
covery of the tombs of the First Dynasty at 
Abydos; while the second was explained by 
the production by Prof. Erman and his pupils 
of the theory that Egyptian was a Semitic 
dialect, and of a most uncouth system of trans- 
literation founded upon this basis. But Mr. 
Griffith did not inform his hearers that neither 
Prof. Erman’s theory nor his transliteration 
has been adopted by the first of living Egypto- 
logists, M. Maspero; by MM. Baillet, Bénédite, 
Daressy, Foucart, Loret, and the rest of the 
brilliant band of French Egyptologists, whom 
want of space must prevent my enumerating ; by 
Prof. Piehl and Prof. Lieblein in Scandinavia ; 
by Prof. Naville in Switzerland ; by M. Capart 
in Belgium; or by Prof. Rossi and Prof. 
Schiaparelli in Italy (to mention only a few 
names which oceur to me); while Prof. Pleyte 
of Leyden and Prof. Wiedemann of Bonn, if 
they have not yet definitely pronounced against 
the theory, have at all events abstained from 
making use of the transliteration. It seems 
to me, and to others interested in the study 
of Egyptology, that all beginners in that 
science have at the very least the right to be 
informed that the system of the Berlin school 
has not hitherto met with universal acceptance. 
There are other singular features in Mr. 
Griffith’s address, such as the statement that 
“‘the Egyptologists of the world number at 
the present time about fifty,’’ which it is sug- 
gested to me must be supposed to be the exact 
number of those who have studied at Berlin; 
the remark that the ‘ Book of the Dead’ “is 
still in the main unintelligible to us,’”’ and the 








architectural remains. But this was antiquarianism 


complete ignoring of the translations of this 
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ritual by Birch, Renouf, Prof. Pierret, and Dr. 
Budge; and some ex cathedraé pronouncements 
as to the Egyptian religion. It is perhaps 
merely an error in taste that these deliverances 
are not prefaced by some such phrase as doxe? 
pow. But the main question is: Does the Uni- 
versity intend its recently founded Readership 
to be used for the teaching of Egyptology 
as generally understood on the continent of 
Europe, or merely for the propagation of the 
views upon it of a small, arrogant, but not, I 
think, increasing school ? ZETETES. 





SALE. 

Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HopcE sold 
on Wednesday, the 17th inst., and three fol- 
lowing days, the library of an Italian collector 
deceased. The prices realized were remarkably 
high throughout the sale, the following being 
some of the more important items: sopus, 
by Seb. Brant, Basil., 1501, 271. 10s. ; Alsop in 
Italian, Venet., 1505, 521. Charta Lusoria, by 
Jost Amman, Niirnberg, 1588, 501. Apoca- 
lypsis Jesu Christi, Venet., 1515-16, 361. 
P. de Barberiis, Opuscula (Roma, _ circa 
1475), 271. 10s. Biblia Vulgare Historiata 
(Venet., 1492), 291. Pistole, Lezzione et Van- 
geli, tradotto in Vulgar Fiorentino da 
Fr. de’ Cattani, Firenze, 1578, 7ll. S. 
Bonaventura, Meditatione sopra la Passione, 
senza Nota, 301.; another edition, wants first 
leaf, Venez., 1500, 401. De Bry, Emblemata 
Nova, 1593, 231. Phillipi Calandri de Arith- 
metrica, Firenze, 1491, 341. Dom de Capranica, 
Arte del ben Morire, senza Nota, 1751. 
J. da Cessole, Libro di Guocho di Seacchi, 
Firenze, 1493, 1231. G. Franco, Habite 
d’ Huomeniet Donne Venetiane, Venez., 1610-14, 
51l. Hore ad usum Romanum, printed upon 
vellum, Venet., 1493, 3951.; Horse ad usum 
Romanum, Venet., 1512, 1251. ; Officium B.V.M., 
Venet., 1544, 55/.; another, Venet., 1545, 541, ; 
Hore, printed by G. Tory, Paris, 1541, 501. 
J.deKetham, Fasciculo de Medicina in Vulgare, 
Venet., 1493, 611, Fifty engravings of ancient 
Italian Tarots, attributed to Mantegna, n.d., 
5401. Libellus de Natura Animalium, Monte 
Regali, 1508, 1801. Libro del Maestro e del 
Discipulo, Venet,, 1495, 611. Libro di Fraternita 
di Battuti, Florent., 1493, 701. ; another edition, 
Senis, 1509, 50]. Pacificus Novariensis, with 
the three ancient copper-plate engravings, 
Mediol., 1479, 581. Pellos, de Arithmeticha 
(dialect of Nice), Taurino, 1492, 591. Psalterium 
cum Hymnis, Paris, Verard, 1487, 2001. Ptolo- 
meeus, Cosmographia, Ulme, 1482, 68]. La 
Rappresentatione diS. Maria Maddalena(161l.), 
Firenze, 1571, 401. Savonarola, Compendio di 
Revelatione, Firenze, 1496, 421.; Dialogo della 
Verita Prophetica, senza Nota, 1501.; Del Amore 
de Jesu Christi, Firenze, 1492, 401.; Della 
Humilita, 1492, 391.; Arte del bene Morire 
(c. 1490), 421. Simone da Cascia, Evangelii 
con le Expositioni, Firenze, 1496, 3051. Tor- 
quemada, Meditationes, Roma, 1498, 1051. 
Valturius, Opera, Verona, 1483, 501. Vite de 
Santi Padri Historiate, Venet., 1491, 1001. 
Vivaldus, Opus Regale, Papia, 1507,611. Vora- 
gine, Legendario de Sancti Vulgare Storiado, 
Venet., 1494, 1011.; another edition, Venet., 
1505, 1201.; another edition, Milano, 1511, 
1181. Total of four days’ sale, 8,628]. 15s. 








THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Tux Supplement to this great undertaking, 
which will be published in September, fills 
three volumes and contains 1,000 articles. 
Of these new contributions, more than 
two hundred represent accidental omissions 
from the previously published volumes. 
These memoirs belong to various epochs of 
medizeval and modern history; some of the 
more important fill gaps in colonial history 





to which recent events have directed atten- 


tion. But it is the main purpose of the 
Supplement to deal with distinguished 
persons who died at too late a date to be in- 
cluded in the original work. The principle 
of the undertaking excludes living 
people, and in the course of the fifteen 
years during which the publication, in 
alphabetical sequence, of the sixty-three 
quarterly volumes of the ‘ Dictionary’ was 
in progress, many men and women of 
eminence died after their due alphabetical 
place was reached, and the opportunity of 
commemorating them had for the time 
passed away. ‘The Supplement contains 
nearly eight hundred memoirs of recently 
deceased persons who, in the circumstances 
indicated, were denied a place in the pre- 
viously published volumes. 

Owing mainly to the longer interval of 
time that has elapsed since the publication 
of the volumes of the ‘ Dictionary’ treating 
of the earlier portions of the alphabet, the 
supplementary names beginning with the 
earlier letters are exceptionally numerous. 
Half of them belong to the first five letters 
of the alphabet. 

The whole series of names is distributed 
in the three supplementary volumes thus: 
Vol. I. Abbott—Childers ; Vol. II. Chippen- 
dale—Hoste ; Vol. III. How—Woodward. 

It was originally intended that the Supple- 
ment to the ‘ Dictionary’ should bring the 
biographical record of British, Irish, and 
colonial achievement to the extreme close 
of the nineteenth century, but the death of 
Queen Victoria on January 22nd, 1901, 
rendered a slight modification of the plan 
inevitable. The Queen’s death closed an 
important epoch in British history, and was 
from a national point of view a better- 
defined historic landmark than the end of 
the century with which it almost synchro- 
nized. The scope of the Supplement was 
consequently extended so that the 22nd of 
January, 1901, might become its furthest 
limit. Any person dying at a later date 
than the Queen is therefore not included. 

The choice of the day of Queen Victoria’s 
death as the chronological limit of the 
Supplement was warmly approved by 
Mr. George Smith, the projector and 

roprietor of the ‘Dictionary.’ But un- 
appily, while the supplementary volumes 
were still in preparation, the undertaking 
sustained the irreparable loss of his death 
(April 6th, 1901). In accordance with a 
generally expressed wish, the editor has 
prefixed a memoir of Mr. Smith to the first 
volume of the Supplement; but in order to 
observe faithfully the chronological limit 
which was fixed in consultation with Mr. 
Smith, he has given it a prefatory position 
which is independent of the body of the 
work. A portrait of Mr. Smith, to whose 
initiative and munificence the whole work 
is due, forms the frontispiece to the first 
volume. It is reproduced from a painting 
by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., which was 
executed in 1876. 

A full index to the ‘ Dictionary,’ including 
the Supplement, is in preparation, in which 
the names of articles appearing both in the 
substantive work and in the Supplement 
will be set forth in a single alphabet, with 
precise references to volume and page. 

The following are some of the chief 
articles in the Supplement :— 





—<—== 
Vol. I. Abbott— Childers. 


Sir Henry Wentworth Acland, by M;, 
D’Arcy Power. 

John Couch Adams, by Miss A. M. Clerke, 

Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh and Saye. 
Coburg, by Prof. J. K. Laughton. 

Grant Allen, by Mr. J. 8. Cotton. 

Lord Armstrong, by the Rev. H. Pp. 
Gurney, D.C.L. 

Matthew Arnold, by Dr. Richard Garnett, 
0.B., LL.D. 

John Ball, the Alpine traveller, by Mr, 
Douglas Freshfield. 

Aubrey Beardsley, by Sir Walter Arn. 
strong. 

Archbishop Benson, by Canon Mason. 

Sir Henry Bessemer, by Mr. Jama 
Dredge, C.M.G. 

George Charles Bingham, third Ear! of 
Lucan, Field- Marshal, by Col. E. M, 
Lloyd. 

Samuel Birch, Egyptologist, by Dr. Wallis 
Budge. 

Richard D. Blackmore, by Mr. Stuart J. 
Reid. 

Mrs. Catherine Booth, of the Salvation 
Army, by the Rev. Ronald Bayne. 

Lord Bowen, by Sir Herbert Stephen, Bart. 

Charles Bradlaugh, by Mr. J. R. Macdonald. 

John Bright, by Mr. I. 8. Leadam. 

Ford Madox Brown, by Mr. F. G. Stephens, 

Robert Browning, by Mr. Edmund Goosse, 
LL.D. 

Henry Austin Bruce, first Lord Aberdare, 
by Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones, by Mr. 1. 
Humphry Ward. 

Sir Frederic Burton, Director of the National 
Gallery, by Sir Theodore Martin, K.0.B,, 
K.C.V.0. 

Sir Richard Burton, by Mr. J. 8. Cotton. 

George Douglas Campbell, eighth Duke of 
Argyll, by the Hon. George Peel (with an 
estimate of the Duke’s scientific work by 
Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S.). 

Arthur Cayley, mathematician, by Prof 
A. R. Forsyth, F.R.S. 


Vol. II. Chippendale— Hoste. 


Dean Church, by the Rev. Prof. Beeching. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, by Mr. Sidney J. 
Low. 

Sir Andrew Clark, by Dr. Norman Moore. 

Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice, by Sir 
Herbert Stephen, Bart. 

Wilkie Collins, by Mr. Thomas Seccombe. 

Bishop Creighton, by Dr. G. W. Prothero. 

Charles Lutwidge Dodgson (Lewis Carroll), 
by Mr. E. V. Lucas. 

George Du Maurier, by the Rev. Canon 
Ainger. 

Sir John Erichsen, surgeon, by Mr. D’Arcy 
Power. 

Helen Faucit, Lady Martin, by Mr. Joseph 
Knight, F.S.A. 

Sir William Flower, zoologist, by Mr. F.E. 
Beddard, F.R.S. 

Sir Robert Fowler, Lord Mayor of London, 
by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin. 

Sir Edward Frankland, chemist, by Mr. 
P. J. Hartog. 

Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks, by Mr. 
C. H. Read, F.S.A. 

Edward Augustus Freeman, by the Rev. 
William Hunt. 

James Anthony Froude, by Mr. A. Ff 
Pollard. 











Benjai 
Sir Au 
Lord ] 
Henry 
Tho 
Frede: 
Dot 
James 
Gor 
Friedr 
Mac 
Sir Jc 
Cos 
Willie 
Sir C 
Cec 
Sir Ja 
Sir I 


Ay 
bald 
gage 
to an 
Shak 
illus’ 
vellu 
sente 
nami 
Hen 
Eder 
Patt 
Batt 
Cow 
desi; 
volu 
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Sir Douglas Galton, by Col. R. H. Vetch, 


R.E., O.B. 

Sir John Gilbert, R.A., by Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson. 

William Ewart Gladstone, by Mr. Herbert 
Paul. 

Sir George Grey, by the Hon. W. Pember 
Reeves. 

Sir William Robert Grove, man of science 
and judge, by Mr. J. M. Rigg. 

Lord Hannen, by Sir Herbert Stephen, 
Bart. 

Sir John Hawkshaw, engineer, by Prof. 
Hudson Beare. 

Lord Herschell, Lord Chancellor, by Mr. 
J. M. Rigg. 

Prof. Hort, by the Bishop of Exeter. 


Vol. III. How— Woodward. 

— Henry Huxley, by Prof. Weldon, 
F.R.S. 

Benjamin Jowett, by Dr. Evelyn Abbott. 

Sir Austen Layard, by Mr. L. W. King. 

Lord Leighton, by Sir Walter Armstrong. 

Henry George Liddell, by the Rev. H. L. 
Thompson. 

Frederick Locker-Lampson, by Mr. Austin 
Dobson. 

James Martineau, 
Gordon. 

Friedrich Max Miiller, by Prof. A. A. 
Macdonell. 

Sir John Everett Millais, by the late Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse. 

William Morris, by Mr. J. W. Mackail. 

Sir Charles Newton, archeologist, by Mr. 
Cecil Smith. 

Sir James Paget, by Mr. D’Arcy Power. 

Sir Henry Parkes, Australian statesman, 
by Mr. A. Patchett Martin. 

Ooventry Patmore, by Dr. Richard Garnett, 
C.B., LL.D. 

James Payn, by Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

John Loughborough Pearson, by Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse. 

“rr Pitt-Rivers, by Prof. E. B. Tylor, 


by Rev. Alexander 


Sims Reeves, by Mr. F. G. Edwards. 

Sir Hercules Robinson, Lord Rosmead, by 
Mr. ©. Alexander Harris, O.M.G. 

John Ruskin, by Mr. E. T. Cook. 

Lord Russell of Killowen, by Mr. Justice 
Mathew. 

Prof. Henry Sidgwick, by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. 

John Patrick Crichton Stuart, third Marquis 
of Bute, by Mr. J. H. Stevenson. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, by Mr. F. G. Edwards. 

Queen Victoria, by Mr. Sidney Lee. 








Literary Gossip. 

Aw undertaking on which Messrs. Archi- 
bald Constable & Co. have been long en- 
gaged is now completed, and they are able 
to announce a new edition of the works of 
Shakespeare in twenty volumes, with forty 
illustrations in colour printed on Japanese 
vellum. The artistic work will be repre- 
sented in this edition by the following 
names: L. Leslie Brooke, Byam Shaw, 
Henry J. Ford, G. P. Jacomb Hood, W. D. 
Eden, Estelle Nathan, Eleanor F. Brickdale, 
Patten Wilson, Robert Sauber, John D. 
Batten, Gerald Moira, and Frank 0. 
Cowper. The title-page and end-papers are 
designed by Mr. Louis F. Day. The 
Volumes may be purchased separately at a 








very moderate price. The first volume, con- 
taining ‘The Oomedy of Errors’ and ‘ Love’s 
Labour Lost,’ illustrated by Mr. L. Leslie 
Brooke, will be issued shortly; and a 
somewhat unusual feature is that the pub- 
lishers have arranged to have the complete 
twenty volumes ready on the day when the 
first volume is issued. A type is promised 
“large enough to be read with comfort by 
all,” a highly satisfactory announcement in 
the case of an often ill-printed author; and 
we gather that the few notes added will be 
at the end of each play, and concern the 
settlement of the text, which is, as near as 
may be, that of the Folio of 1623. 


A coLLECTED edition of the poems of 
Mary Robinson (Madame Duclaux) is at 
last to be issued by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 
It will be complete in one volume, and will 
contain poems written between 1878 and 
1901. Some of these poems are included in 
five books of verse which Mr. Unwin has 
published for Madame Duclaux in past 
years; others are entirely new. The dedica- 
tion is to the memory of the author’s late 
husband, Prof. James Darmesteter, the 
eminent French scholar, who founded the 
Revue de Paris. In the direction of this 
review he was assisted by his wife, and 
she is still a contributor to its pages. 


Tue August Blackwood contains a contri- 
bution from ‘‘ Linesman” entitled ‘A Side 
Show,’ in which he describes the doings of 
one of the many small columns which have 
been operating against the Boers since they 
adopted guerilla tactics; also a poem ‘A 
Border Burn,’ by the Poet Laureate. Mr. 
G. Nugent Bankes gives an account of his 
‘Three Years with the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade.’ Mr. Bankes, on coming down 
from Cambridge in 1883, entered on the 
training necessary to qualify as a fireman, 
which afforded him some exciting and at 
times amusing experiences. ‘Across the 
Himalayas in Mid-Winter’ is a graphic 
narrative of an adventurous journey made 
by the Earl of Ronaldshay while on a big- 
game shooting expedition. In addition to 
the serial story ‘The Conquest of Charlotte,’ 
there are two complete stories: ‘ Fountain- 
blue,’ by John Buchan, and an anonymous 
humorous sketch entitled ‘Speculating on 
a Double Event.’ ‘Musings without 
Method’ deal with the modern worship of 
speed and the consequent decay of sport, 
the vandalism at Marble Hill and Hogarth 
House, and Mr. Hugh Clifford’s ‘Bush- 
whacking.’ Portland is described by May 
Byron, and Mr. G. 8. Street reviews three 
novels — Mrs. Craigie’s ‘The Serious 
Wooing,’ Mr. George Moore’s ‘Sister 
Teresa, and Mr. Edward MHautton’s 
‘Frederick Uvedale.’ There is the usual 
political article. 


Mr. Davin Hannay contributes to Mac- 
millan’s Magazine for August an article 
entitled ‘Invasion or Raid,’ and _ gives 
accounts of various descents upon the British 
coasts in proof of his contention that an 
efficient force on shore makes an _ indis- 
pensable part of our home defences. A paper 
on ‘ The Letters of Elizabeth’ affords inter- 
esting glimpses into the life of the yeoman 
class of a century ago, the letters being 
written by the daughter of a farmer living 
in Norfolk between 1796 and 1805. J.A.N. 
writes on Shrewsbury and the impression 


left on those whose early years have been 


submitted to its influence. In ‘The Land 
of the Poppy’ Mr. G. A. Levett- Yeats 
describes a visit to the opium vats of the 
factory at Ghazipur, including interesting 
details of the manufacture of the powerful 
drug; while ‘The Fly-fisher’s Aftermath,’ 
by Mr. H. T. Sheringham, provides many 
practical hints for followers of the sport. 
Fiction is represented by an instalment of 
Miss Silberrad’s serial, ‘Princess Puck’; 
‘Our Lady of the Canon,’ by John Ayscough; 
‘In the Evening of her Days,’ a story of a 
morose old Scotchman, who after forty years 
of marriage deserts his wife and goes off 
to join the Mormons; and ‘The Great In- 
vitation,’ by A. Macdonnell, which recounts 
some experiences of an imaginative child 
who escapes from a sordid home to spend 
happy hours with gipsy children. 


Mr. Fraser Raz has prepared for pub- 
lication a new edition of Sheridan’s plays in 
which the text will represent for the first 
time what Sheridan actually wrote. A 
fragment of his mother’s unacted comedy 
‘A Journey to Bath’ will be included, as 
well as ashort introduction by the Marquess 
of Dufferin and Ava, containing personal 
impressions of his great-grandfather’s plays. 


Ir is pleasant to hear from the Cambridge 
University Press that the edition of Aristo- 
phanes’s ‘ Knights’ undertaken by the late 
Mr. R. A. Neil was practically completed at 
the time of his death. The final sheets are 
now passing through the press, and it is 
hoped that the book, which will appear in 
the autumn, may form a monument to the 
deep learning and original scholarship of 
the writer. 


Tuer frequenters of the Reading-Room of 
the British Museum will regret to lose the 
Clerk, Mr. J. P. Anderson, who retires this 
day on the completion of the term of service 
qualifying him for a pension. Mr. Ander- 
son’s intelligence, courtesy, and extensive 
acquaintance with the library have rendered 
his services in this position invaluable. He 
was largely instrumental in the improve- 
ments by which many years ago the de- 
livery of books in the Reading-Room was 
materially expedited, and the arrange- 
ments with this object were for long under 
his immediate personal direction. As a 
bibliographer Mr. Anderson is advantage- 
ously known by his ‘ Book of British Topo- 
graphy’ (1881), a classified catalogue of the 
topographical literature then inthe Museum, 
which it is hoped he may now find leisure 
to re-edit with the necessary additions ; 
and the excellent special bibliographies 
appended to Walter Scott’s series of ‘‘ Great 
Writers.” 


‘ AupREy’ is the title chosen by Miss Mary 
Johnston for her new novel. Her two 
previous novels have already reached a 
sale of over 426,000 copies in England and 
America. Messrs. Archibald Constable & 
Co. are Miss Johnston’s publishers. 


Mr. Tuomas GREENWOOD is writing a 
life of Edward Edwards, of Niton, who 
was the founder of the modern public 
library movement. He has a number of 
Edwards’s letters, ranging from 1854 to 
1873, addressed to him by his sisters, and 
has acquired the remainder of his books, 





some of them full of notes, annotations, and 
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quotations, so that a work of much interest 
may be expected. 


Tue old book shop No. 13, Moorfields, 
Liverpool, widely known to collectors for the 
last fifty years, will pass into the hands of 
Messrs. Jaggard & Co. in a few days, and will 
be entirely renovated in modern style and in 
keeping with the requirements of the present 
day. A special department for old prints 
is to be added to Messrs. Jaggard’s business 
in rare books and stamps. 


Wirz regard to the discussion lately on 
the subject of offering books to the public, 
we find that Mr. Fisher Unwin has for 
some years past announced in his catalogues 
that he would be pleased to furnish the 
address of the local booksellers where the 
books detailed in his lists can be inspected ; 
so apparently this plan is not so novel as 
has been suggested. 

As was generally anticipated, Dr. Hume 
Brown has been appointed to the new Sir 
William Fraser Chair of Ancient History 
and Paleography in the University of 
Edinburgh. The new professor is a graduate 
of the University, and has for many years 
devoted himself to historical research. He 
has written several books, including lives of 
George Buchanan and John Knox, and is at 
present engaged on a history of Scotland 
for the Cambridge University Press, the 
first volume of which we have noticed. 
Two years ago he was appointed editor of 
the ‘ Privy Council Register’ in succession 
to Emeritus Professor Masson. The sub- 
ject of the new chair, it may be added, is 
mainly and primarily early Scottish history, 
with special reference to paleography. 


NortHern Ruopesta has published an 
account of the part taken in the war by her 
volunteers. It is a most creditable produc- 
tion, executed at Cape Town for a Buluwayo 
committee. The commercial spirit which 
animates young communities comes out even 
in this memorial of those who fell, for a 
title-page states the guaranteed circulation 
to be obtained for the memorial, no doubt 
with a view of increasing the advertisements 
on the cover. The title is ‘The Roll Call,’ 


One of the military papers last week 
declared, in reference to the escape of Mr. 
Steyn, that a so-called leader who had fled 
in bis nightshirt was no longer an impressive 
figurehead. History, however, we fancy, 
recalls that the Emperor Napoleon and 
Marshal Blucher successively escaped from 
the same bedroom in the Chateau of Brienne 
in the same summary costume. 


Messrs. Gowans & Gray are publishing 
in their ‘‘Complete Library” the works of 
Cervantes, beginning with ‘Don Quixote’ 
in Mr. Ormsby’s translation. The edition 
is printed from Mr. Ormsby’s own copy, 
containing his latest corrections and addi- 
tions, very important many of them, 
particularly in the case of the foot-notes. 
The copy is in Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s 
possession. The present edition is the first 
which makes the book accessible to all, as 
the previous issue was in four volumes and 
published at a prohibitive price. 


Tuerz is an excellent chapter on that 
subject of the moment, ‘Submarines and 
Submersibles,’ in a second and revised 
edition of Lieut. Armstrong’s ‘ Torpedoes 
and Torpedo Vessels,’ just published by 


Messrs. George Bell & Sons. The chapter 
contains the fullest information on the 
newest French boats, and on the class of 
boats which has been adopted by our 
Admiralty. 

Tuer Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, will 
be closed during the month of August. 


Mrs. CO. C. SrorEs writes :— 

“A slight notice of early American settlers 
is preserved, along with other entries, in the 
churchwardens’ accounts of the parish of Ban- 
ham, in Suffolk, which has not, I think, been 
noted : ‘1641. Item, the ninth of November 
to Mrs. Kinge and her compliny passengers 
with licences for Newe England, and travelled 
to Yarmouth, 6d. Item, the fourteenth of 
November, for 2 intere subsidies granted to his 
Majestie, 8d. Item, to Thomas Mussett, for one 
year’s whipping the Dogs out of the Church, 
and for waking of Sleepers in the Church 4d.’ ” 

Amone the Parliamentary Papers of the 
present month a Report on Norway in the 
diplomatic and consular annual series, 
being the report for 1900, is not only more 
bulky than such things usually are, but 
includes a great deal more matter of general 
interest. It is full with regard to com- 
mercial matters, and also contains inci- 
dentally a good deal about the country in 
general. The price is 54d. 

WE also note the appearance of the fol- 
lowing Parliamentary Papers: Board of 
Education, General Report for the Welsh 
Division (6d.) ; Education, Scotland, General 
Reports for the Southern and Northern 
Divisions (2d. and 23d.); Abstract of 
Accounts for the University of St. Andrews 
(13d.); Annual Statistical Report of the 
University of St. Andrews (24d.); and Selec- 
tions from Colonial Medical Reports for 
1898 and 1899 (1s. 104¢.). 
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Die Ingenieurtechnik im Alterthum. Von OQ. 
Merckel. (Berlin, Springer.) 
Tue first thing that will strike any one who 
takes up this handsome volume is its extra- 
ordinary weight. Though onlya smallquarto 
of 600 pages, it actually weighs 5$1b., and 
must therefore be read on a stand or other 
support, which is somewhat of a tyranny 
exercised upon the student. The cause of 
the inconvenience is the use of that smooth 
glazed paper which is serviceable for the 
process of modern engraving and so 
diminishes the price of illustrations. But, 
on the other hand, it means weight, and 
an unpleasant texture which annoys the 
reader by constantly reflecting light from its 
surface. These reasons make us dislike the 
use of this paper, and we believe that no 
real lover of books will ever look upon it 
with favour. Even though the illustrations 
are many and well chosen, they are mostly 
too black, and not attractive, except as 
reminding the travelled reader of the great 
remains he has seen or suggesting to him 
new points of interest in well-known lands. 
The author tells us in his agreeable 
preface that, oe an engineer, and deliver- 
ing semi-popular lectures in Hamburg to a 
society of engineers, he was induced to 
put the studies of years into this form—to 
our mind a very attractive form. He takes 





the great departments of engineering—roads, 
bridges, drains, aqueducts—and after a 





eneral introduction to each gives us what 
“ has collected in the way of instancg 
from the civilizations of Egypt, Assyria 
Persia, China, Greece, Italy, &c., concluding 
each chapter witha good general summ 
and a list of authorities. He avoids altogether 
foot-notes and references in his text. This 
is very practical, had he but given us one 
thing more—a really full and adequate 
index. But here the book is distinctly 
defective. 

We will not quarrel with him about 
limitations in the scope of his inquiry. As 
the general definition of engineering seems 
to be the scientific controlling and adapting 
of the materials and forces of nature for the 
benefit of man, there seems to be no cogent 
reason why great buildings intended for 
recreation or for religion—the Parthenon, 
the Thersilion of Megalopolis, the Coliseum 
and Pantheon at Rome—should not be 
included in a book that treats of the Pont 
du Gard and Trajan’s Mole at Ancona. Good 
engineering contributes to esthetic pleasure 
as well as to mere practical convenience, 
Butour author, possibly owing to the modesty 
of a practical engineer, will tell us only of 
roads, drains, canals, and fortifications, 
He tells us something of the building of the 
Pyramids, and includes a picture of the 
moving of a great Assyrian bull; but far 
more interesting and peculiar would have 
been the now well-known Egyptian repre- 
sentation of the conveyance of an obelisk 
by water to its destination—an obelisk 
raised from the place wherein it had been 
carved by cutting canals under it and 
bringing in large boats, which rose with 
the inundation and so raised the vast mass, 
The erecting of such a piece of stone on a 
site higher than the highest reach of the 
Nile was carried out by inclined planes of 
earth, rollers, and countless human hands. 
It is at this moment in human civilization, 
and not in connexion with our day, that the 
author might have discussed the philo- 
sophical question whether his science does 
more good or harm to the human race, 
Such a discussion in an introduction to the 
twentieth century seems rather otiose. He 
had better have studied instead Middleton’s 
‘Rome,’ which would have saved him from 
a more than doubtful passing statement 
about the Pantheon as a wonderful instance 
of a vaulted dome. According to Middleton, 
it is only a cap of concrete hardened on 
a temporary frame. But the Pantheon 
is a temple, and therefore no work of 
engineering to be studied by our author. 
He is very interesting and instructive on the 
use of the true arch among many diverse 
peoples. It seems to be an invention 
adopted by all careful builders when 
watercourses require to be crossed on & 
solid way. 

On wall-building or masonry as such we 
find little in the volume, except as subsidiary 
to harbours or fortifications; and yet even 
walls can boast a beauty of their own. 
The great wall enclosing the temple of Edfu 
is one of the most impressive things to be 
seen in Egypt; impressive also are the walls 
of Constantinople; and we suppose that 
the great wall of China is not without 4 
certain majesty. The same can surely 
be said of the Byzantine walls of 
Salonica. All this will afford ample material 





for Herr Merckel to enlarge a new edition of 
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his book. Wealso recommend him to con- 
sult, regarding the Fayyum, Major Brown’s 
pook, which contains more sound sense and 
accurate knowledge concerning the water 
roblems of that famous oasis than all the 
works of his predecessors. So on Alex- 
andria: though our author has ‘‘ mended 
his hand” and given a second plan 
to correct an earlier one, he has missed 
the knowledge of Botti’s monograph 
and map, which are far in advance 
of earlier attempts. He tells us, and no 
doubt rightly, that the lighting of the streets 
in classical days was very defective. There 
is a passage, however, in the novel of 
Achilles Tatius, commonly ascribed to the 
fourth century, stating, apparently from 
autopsy, that the lighting of Alexandria was 
quite brilliant—in fact, ‘the sun given out 
in small change.” 

The map of the great roads of the 
Roman Empire includes those of Britain, 
yet there is not a word about them in the 
text, and this an English critic can hardly 
be expected to overlook. But on the whole 
the book is not only sensible and simply 
written, but contains a mass of useful 
information, carefully collected and well 
ordered. Itis only in the case of such a 
book that it is worth while pointing out 
the stray omissions or gaps which might 
have easily been made good. It was un- 
avoidable that a technical writer should use 
technical language, and this feature makes 
the reading of the book in some places 
difficult to the lay reader and the foreigner. 
But nowhere have we found the smallest dis- 
play of such special knowledge, and we feel 
our occasional difficulties more than counter- 
balanced by the judgment of a cultivated 
expert upon the excellences of ancient 
engineering. Its defects, moreover, are not 
concealed. Even the Romans made mis- 
takes in these matters, and missed simple 
solutions ; but what wonders they have left 
us! Not to speak of their eternal roads, who 
can look upon the very inadequate picture of 
the ruins of Palmyra, in the far Syrian desert, 
in the silver age of that architecture, and 
not marvel at the splendour with which 
the Roman Empire expressed its domination 
over the world? 

We have said hardly a word about the 
pre- Hellenic and the Oriental remains 
of roads, canals, and bridges, all of which 
our author embraces in his cosmopolitan 
argument. On these branches of his 
subject we cannot confess any personal 
knowledge beyond the bounds of Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt. But so far as he treats 
of the prehistoric towns of Latium, the 
Mycenwan age in Greece, and the colossal 
wonders of Egypt, we find his work as good 
as any based on mere book-learning can 
claim to be. For the author does not seem 
to be a travelled man, but copies all his 
illustrations from older books. May he soon 
have the leisure to study his subject on 
the spot, and print the result of his personal 
studies! No living man will attain to such 
studies with a more splendid preliminary 
training. 








Science Gossip. 
In honour of the eightieth birthday of Prof. 


resolved to erect a Virchow - Haus after the 
model of the Langenbeck-Haus. It is a strong 
testimony to the international importance of 
Virchow’s scientific work, and also to the uni- 
versal veneration for the great scholar, that the 
Anthropological Society of Paris should have 
resolved to coin a Virchow Medal, to be pre- 
sented to him on his eightieth birthday. 


MEANWHILE we have had another German 
scholar of international reputation, Prof. Koch, 
at the Congress on Tuberculosis this week, and 
his announcement that the danger of infection 
from cows is inconsiderable has caused a sensa- 
tion. Lord Lister and others have intimated 
their doubts on the point—doubts which we 
would ourselves endorse, in view of cases which 
have come under our notice. 


A MEMORIAL to Johannes Miiller, by the 
sculptor Uphues, has been erected at Coblenz, 
where the eminent physiologist, the teacher of 
Virchow, Du Bois-Reymond, and Helmholtz, 
was born July 14th, 1801. Miiller was ordinary 
Professor of Anatomy at Berlin University from 
1833 to his death in 1858, and is honoured 
throughout his fatherland as the virtual creator 
of experimental physiology in Germany. 


Tue planet Mercury will be at greatest 
western elongation from the sun on the 2nd 
prox., and will be visible in the morning during 
about the first ten days of the month, situated 
in the constellation Gemini, nearly to the 
south of Pollux; he will be at superior con- 
junction with the sun on the 27th. Venus is 
an evening star, and will move during the 
month in a south-easterly direction from Leo 
into Virgo. Mars is also in Virgo; he will be 
very near 6 Virginis on the 5th prox., and 
nearly due north of Spica on the 17th and 18th. 
Jupiter and Saturn are in Sagittarius, the 
former situated to the west of the latter; both 
are approaching their stationary points and are 
moving very slowly westward, scarcely changing 
their mutual distance next month. Jupiter will 
be due south at 9 o’clock in the evening on the 
10th, and at 8 on the 25th ; Saturn will be in 
that position at 10 o’clock on the 3rd, and at 
9 on the 18th, and in conjunction with the 
moon on the 25th. The Perseid meteors (more 
constant friends than the Leonids) will be 
looked for from the 8th to the 12th, and as the 
moon will be new on the morning of the 14th, 
she will not interfere this year with their 
observation. 

ANOTHER small planet was discovered on 

the 11th inst. by Dr. Carnera at Prof. Max 
Wolf’s observatory at Konigstuhl, Heidelberg. 
Prof. Wolf has given the name of Bruchsalia 
to small planet No. 455, discovered on 
May 22nd, 1900, because that is the name 
of the birthplace of Dr. Nokk, Minister of 
State, who had given valuable assistance in the 
establishment of the K6nigstuhl Observatory. 
Mr. Lynn has in the press a new (sixth) 
revised edition of his handy little work ‘ Remark- 
able Eclipses,’ which will be issued (Sampson 
Low & Co.) early next month. 
WE regret to notice the death, in his fifty- 
second year, of Prof. Ernst August Lamp. 
Born near Kiel on the 4th of April, 1850, he 
served as a volunteer in the campaign of 1870, 
and afterwards held an appointment at the 
Geodetical Institute at Berlin, from which he 
removed to the Kiel Observatory in 1877, 
where he remained for twenty years, becoming 
Extraordinary Professor in 1889. He received 
a special commission to the Royal Geodetical 
Institute of Potsdam in 1897, went to Africa in 
1900 on the settlement of the boundary between 
the Congo State and German East Africa, and 
died at Ruanda, in the latter territory, on the 
10th of May last. Whilst at Kiel he rendered 
great assistance to Prof. Kriiger in the editor- 
ship of the Astronomische Nachrichten. 








FINE ARTS 
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Llandaff Church Plate. By G. E. Halliday, 
F.R.1I.B.A. (Bemrose & Sons. )—Since the com- 
mendable fashion set in of publishing descrip- 
tions and illustrations of the church plate of 
different dioceses or counties, there has been 
in some cases far too much of repetition or 
attempted expansion of what is best set forth in 
Mr. Cripps’s ‘ Old English Plate,’ as though the 
authors were determined to show the size of the 
book that could be produced. If there is a 
fault in this, the last addition to the literature of 
church plate, it is the opposite quality. Mr. 
Halliday has condensed all that he has to tell 
us of the ecclesiastical vessels of the churches of 
the two counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth 
into a hundred and odd pages, including a large 
number of text illustrations. At all events, it 
can safely be said that there is not a line too 
much, and all of it will be valued by connois- 
seurs in plate, as well as by those who take an 
intelligent interest in the parish or distiict 
where they live. Mr. Halliday’s researches 
have brought to light yet another piece of pre- 
Reformation plate. Mr. Cripps’s list of English 
medieval patens, in his last edition, gave nine- 
teen hall-marked examples, and not one of these 
was from Wales. It is now found that the 
church of St. Cattwg, Llanmaes, Glamorgan, 
supplies the twentieth instance. This paten is 
an interesting example, and is well illustrated 
both by a photographic plate and a line draw- 
ing. The earliest paten on record is that of 
Nettlecombe, 1479; and the latest, St. Edmund’s, 
Salisbury, 1533, The date of the Llanmaes 
paten cannot be stated positively, notwithstand- 
ing the clearness of the marks. In addition to 
the leopard’s head crowned, it bears a Lombardic 
S and a broad arrow. The date-letter S may 
stand for either 1495 or 1535, for the cycle of 
letters from 1478 to 1497 closely resembles that 
from 1518 to 1537. The broad arrow is the mark 
of John Harryson, 1534. This mark may quite 
possibly be a copy of an unrecorded maker's 
mark circa 1495, and if so there can be no 
doubt that this paten belongs to that year, for 
in every respect the Llanmaes example coincides 
with those of the earliest period. The ver- 
nicle, or face of our Lord, appears in the 
centre of the Nettlecombe paten, and the 
same design is found in the Welsh example. 
Llandaff diocese supplies about seventy-five 
specimens of chalices of Elizabethan date, 
most of them preserving the useful paten- 
cover. The majority of them are of the usual 
inverted cone shape, with a belt of intersect- 
ing foliated strap-work, or in plainer specimens 
of mere dotted lines. The specimen at Risca, 
Monmouthshire, is an excellent example, in 
perfect preservation, and has a double belt of 
the foliated work. There is also a double belt 
on the cup of St. John’s, Llanhenog. St. 
Mary’s, Monmouth, has a chalice, hall-marked 
1591, of an exceptional shape, the bow] being 
oviform. Both cup and cover are ornamented 
withan elegant foliated design. The cover is much 
spoilt, and its utility as a paten negatived, by 
the barbarous addition of a ring to lift it ; this 
should certainly be removed. The same church 
possesses a remarkably beautiful standing cup 
and tall cover, hall-marked 1580, one of the best 
examples of its date in England. There is a 
standing cup of the same date and bearing the 
same maker’s mark among the plate belonging 
to the Armourers’ Company. Mr. Halliday 
conceives that the shape of the cup itself points 
to its religious origin; but we have not the 
slightest doubt that it was originally designed 
for secular use, and afterwards given or be- 
queathed to the church by some _piously 
inclined donor. Llanmaes also possesses & 
handsomely engraved Elizabethan drinking 
cup of the year 1569, now used as a chalice. 
Amongst the curiosities of the church plate 








ees which will occur in the coming autumn, 
the magistrates and city deputies of Berlin have 





may be noticed a porringer-shaped cup with 
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two handles, of a distinctly secular look, but 
inscribed ‘‘ Nathaniel Meyrick, Churchwarden, 
Llandyveth, 1720.” In some parishes such 
cups were evidently thought convenient and 
suitable. Llanedeyrn possesses another of 
these porringer-shaped cups with two handles, 
of the year 1786. It has an elegant flower and 
ribbon ornament engraved round it, hanging 
from which, within an oval, is the name of 
the parish. The same church has a saucer- 
shaped paten, 1652, with two projecting 
handles, and engraved with a conventional 
design of wheat-ears and grapes. 

Llandaff, for a small diocese, possesses an 
unusual number of ecclesiastical vessels bear- 
ing the arms of the donor. The silver 
flagon of St. Mary’s, Cowbridge, bears an in- 
scription stating that it was the gift in 1680 of 
Margaret, widow of Matthew Seys, B.D., and 
heiress of Alderman Lewis Bassett, and the 
arms of Seys and Bassett. Both these families 
were of much local note, and the brief account 
here given‘of them is of interest. The large silver 
chalice of 1674 at Llanvihangel Crucorney bears 
the arms of Arnold. The silver flagon, 1715, at 
Pendoylan, has the arms of the Traherne family. 
The chalice and flagon of Penmark, hall-marked 
1708, bear the arms of the Lewis family of ‘‘ The 
Van,” Glamorgan. These vessels bear the mark 
of Francis Garthorne, a distinguished gold- 
smith, who was the maker of a set of Commu- 
nion plate given by Queen Anne to Trinity 
Church, New York. 








NOTES FROM ROME. 


WueEn Commendatore de Rossi was excavating 
the basilica of St. Sylvester at the second mile- 
stone of the Via Salaria, within the grounds of 
the Villa Ada, he discovered traces of a large 
staircase, with steps of travertine, which 
descended to a great depth into the heart of the 
catacombs of Priscilla. These monumental 
stairs belong as a rule to the fourth century, 
when the Church, restored to freedom, tried to 
make the graves of the martyrs and the historical 
**cubicula” easier of access to the throng of 
pilgrims making the round of suburban ceme- 
teries. De Rossi found at the bottom of the 
steps a rock-cut hall, with the characteristics of 
a baptistery, with a basin for immersion and 
remains of a cathedra or episcopal seat ; but his 
mind was so absorbed at that time by the dis- 
covery of the celebrated crypt of the Acilii 
Glabriones, in the same section of Priscilla’s 
catacombs, that further exploration of the 
place was abandoned, and the baptistery soon 
fell into oblivion. These things happened in 
1888. In the spring of the present year Prof. 
Orazio Marucchi took up the subject once 
more, and with the help of several graffiti 
written on the plastering of the walls succeeded 
in identifying the hall with one of the best- 
known sanctuaries of the primitive Church. 

One of the graffiti contains the words, gv 
SITET VENiat ad me et bibat/ an allusion to the 
regenerating powers of the water, which occurs 
in other baptisteries of the post-Constantinian 
age. The existence of such a place in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the basilica of St. Sylvester on 
the Via Salaria is certified by, among others, 
the biographer of Pope Liberius, who had 
relected it for the administration of baptism 
during the troubles of the Arian controversy. 
A much better account of its origin and great 
fame in the Christian world, and also of its con- 
nexion with the Apostolic age, has just been 
found by Marucchi in the so-called ‘Sylloge 
Verdunensis,’ published by De Rossi in the 
second volume of the ‘Inscriptiones Christianze 
Urbis Rome.’ This collection of historical 
epitaphs and records was made by an unknown 
pilgrim while visiting the Roman catacombs 
about the time of Charlemagne. Its great 
interest lies in the fact that the topographical 
order or distribution is strictly followed by the 
author by putting the records of each catacomb 





together and by grouping the catacombs accord- 
ing to the highroad to which they belonged. 
Now this anonymous pilgrim from Verdun, 
having transcribed several epitaphs from the 
various crypts and sanctuaries of the Via Salaria, 
enters the basilica of St. Sylvester above the 
catacombs of Priscilla, and immediately after 
descends ad fontes, viz., to the baptismal font 
connected with the basilica. Here he reads 
and transcribes the celebrated metrical inscrip- 
tion, a poem of the fourth century not altogether 
inelegant, which speaks of the evangelization 
of Rome by St. Peter, and of his ‘‘cathedra 
apostolica.” The empty socket of the marble 
slab on which the poem was engraved can still 
be seen in the apse of the baptistery above the 
graffito Qv1 stTET. All archeologists who have 
examined the place, or to whom Marucchi has 
spoken of his discovery, agree in connecting it 
with the Apostolic age and with the vague but 
constant tradition concerning the work of 
St. Peter in this special neighbourhood, 
in the district of the Via Salaria, where 
Pudens and Pudentiana (friends or relatives 
of Aquila, Prisca, and Priscilla) owned 
a large jtract of land at a spot which the 
old itineraries called ‘‘ad nymphas Sancti 
Petri.” I know that the ‘‘ nymphee ” or springs 
of St. Peter have been connected up to the 
present day with the Ostrian cemetery on the 
Via Nomentana; but the mistake is easily ex- 
plained by the close proximity of the two groups 
of catacombs. Those of Priscilla contain at all 
events the oldest known monuments of under- 
ground Christian Rome, paintings as well as 
inscriptions, among which the name of Peter is 
repeated more than once. They contain also 
the crypt of Manius Acilius Glabrio, a victim of 
the persecution of Domitian. The complete 
illustration of the baptistery will appear in the 
next number of the Bullettino di Archeologia 
Cristiana. 

Baron de Bildt, the Swedish Minister at Rome, 
whose biographical studies on Queen Christina 
have given him a prominent place among the 
historians of the day, has just published in the 
Mittheilungen of the German Archeological 
Institute (Roman Section, 1901, vol. xvi. p. 3) 
an account of the first discovery of the Basilica 
Julia, which took place between November, 1788, 
and April, 1789, at the expense and suggestion 
of the Chevalier C. F. de Fredenheim. The 
new account is mainly drawn from the diary of 
travels in Italy kept by this gentleman, the 
original of which is preserved in the archives of 
the National Museum at Stockholm. The article 
contains several details which do not appear in 
Oberlin’s pamphlet, ‘* Exposé d’une Découverte 
de M' le Chev. de Fredenheim faite au Forum 
Romanum en Janvier, 1787. Strassburg, 1796,” 
and it is accompanied by plans and draw- 
ings of the highest interest, those especially 
which represent the particulars of the stucco 
ornamentation of the vaulted ceilings of the 
aisles. 

In spite of the slightly exaggerated praise 
bestowed on the frescoes discovered by Signor 
de Prisco in the Pompeian villa at Boscoreale, 
there is no doubt that the villa itself ranked 
among the richest and best country seats of the 
Vesuvian district, and that all the details con- 
cerning its origin, its history, and its burial 
in the fateful eruptions of a.p. 79 are sought for 
and read with curiosity. Unfortunately, we only 
know the beginning and the end: that it was 
first built, some years before the Christian era, 
by a contractor named Marion, and that at the 
time of the catastrophe it belonged to a Publius 
Fannius Synhistor. In clearing a recess on the 
left side of the vestibule a bronze seal has been 
found lately, which supplies us with the name of 
the person who owned the property before Fan- 
nius, having probably bought it in a.p. 12, when 
the villa was put up at auction bythe first builder. 
The seal contains the letters L. HER. FLO, which 
have been interpreted L(ucii) Her(ii) Flo(ri). 

Baron Giovanni Barracco, Senator of the 


Kingdom, member of the Municipal Archap. 


logical Commission, and a great lover of ar 
has just made a present to the city of Rome of 
his museum of ancient marbles, which contain 
specimens of the best productions of Egypti 
Greek, and Roman-Greek plastic art, on cop. 
dition that it shall not be merged in the 
great Capitoline collections of statuary, but 
shall retain its own individuality. The Town 
Council has accepted Baron Barracco’s munif. 
cent gift enthusiastically, and has set apart for 
the building of the new museum a plot of 
ground at the junction of the Corso Vittorio 
Emmanuele and the Via de’ Banchi. The ground 
is archzologically interesting, as it extends over 
the remains of the schola or residence of the 
Quindecimviri Sacris Faciundis, the walls of 
which were inscribed with the official reports 
of the celebration of the Ludi Seculares. 

The Italian Parliament has sanctioned the 
acquisition of the Muséo Ludovisi. It will be 
rearranged, and opened to the public as an 
annex to the Muséo Nazionale in the Baths of 
Diocletian, to be built from the designs of 
Signor Calderini. The same proposal had been 
laid before the House in connexion with the 
Borghese museum of statuary ard gallery of 
pictures, but the House adjourned for the 
summer vacation before the Bill came up for 
discussion. Ropotro Lanciant, 








THE BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


I. 

Tue fifty-eighth annual Congress of the above 
Agsociation opened at Newcastle on Thursday, 
July 18th, in splendid weather—if- anything, a 
trifle too tropical—and with a good attendance 
of members and friends. At eleven o’clock the 
members of the Congress gathered in the 
Council Chamber of the Town Hall, where they 
were received by the Mayor and Corporation 
of the city. In his address of welcome 
the Mayor referred to the labours of the 
late Dr. Collingwood Bruce on the Roman 
Wall, and to his monument in the Cathe- 
dral, and mentioned that through him, and 
others belonging to the neighbourhood who 
were formerly members, the city of Newcastle 
was not unconnected with the Association, 
although this was its first official visit. He went 
on to describe the corporation plate, &c., of 
which the remains were displayed for inspec- 
tion, and regretted that there was not more to 
show, but unfortunately the greater part had 
been sold by auction or otherwise dispersed by 
the ‘‘ reformed ” corporation about 1832, in the 
days of their early iconoclastic zeal. Among 
the remaining possessions are a handsome silver- 
gilt loving cup, dated 1681; three swords and 
scabbards of eighteenth-century workmanship ; 
and seven silver maces of different dates, out of 
twelve, the original number of the serjeants-at- 
mace, 

After a few words of welcome from the 
Sheriff, the President of the Association for the 
year, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, F.S.A., the well- 
known author of ‘Italy and her Invaders,’ 
and the successor of Dr. Bruce as one of 
the greatest authorities on the Roman Wall, 
returned thanks to the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion for their welcome. He said it was 
much to be regretted that more of old New- 
castle had not been preserved, but enough was 
still left for them to be able to judge of the 
appearance of the ancient town, and archzo- 
logists must not be too querulous because the 
march of material prosperity, of which evidences 
might be seen on all sides in Newcastle, carries 
away so much of the past, which in their eyes 
was all-important. 

The Town Clerk then exhibited three out of 
the thirty ancient charters of Newcastle which 
still exist. There were one of James I. and 


two of Charles II, The latter contain excellent 





portraits of that monarch in 1665 and 1679. 
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A move was then made to the Church of 
St. Nicholas, the old parish church of New- 
castle, now called the Cathedral. This was 
described by Mr. Thos. Blashill, V.P., who 
drew special attention to the severe and un- 
adorned character of its architecture. The 
whole of the exterior was renewed about thirty 
years ago by Sir Gilbert Scott, but with that 
exception the present church belongs to the 
fourteenth century. It rose on the site of a 
revious church which had been consecrated by 
Aemund, Bishop of Salisbury and nephew of 
the Conquerer, in 1091, and was destroyed by 
fre in 1216. This, again, stood on the site of 
the small stone church which had succeeded the 
first wooden church of Angliandays, and that had 
been erected on the spot where, in the seventh 
century, the first preachers of the Gospel had 
Janted a wooden cross and baptized those of 
the rude Northumbrians who would listen to 
them in a spring which is supposed still to 
exist under the west tower. 

Of the earlier church there is a portion of a 
thirteenth-century pier and capital remaining 
in the easternmost pier of the northern nave 
arcade ; this is embedded in the later pier, but 
at the recent restoration it was left exposed to 
view. An illustration of the severity of the style 
adopted in this church may be seen in the fact 
that the piers of the arcades run sheer up into 
he spring of the arch, with no capital and not 
even a fillet. This gives a curious effect, but it 
snot uncommon in Northumberland. 

The present nave, choir, and transepts belong 
to the fourteenth century ; the nave is said to 
have been completed in 1359, the choir in 1369. 
The windows are for the most part later inser- 
tions, belonging to the fifteenth century. The 
glory of the Church of St. Nicholas is its tower 
at the west end. Originally the church had 
only a square tower, with open battlements, 
but in the middle of the fifteenth century a 
lawyer of Newcastle, Robert de Rhodes, built 
the present magnificent Perpendicular steeple, 
with its imperial crown at the summit. From 
the pavement to the top of the lantern 
it is nearly 200 feet high, and is divided 
into three stages, the lowest of which forms 
the vestibule to the church, and is covered 
with a richly groined vault bearing the 
inscription ‘‘Orate pro anima Roberti Rodes.” 
The font, with a very beautiful carved canopy, 
was also the gift of the same munificent donor, 
and contains his arms on the panels, 

Mr. Blashill told a curious story relating to 
the preservation of the steeple. During the 
Civil War, when the Scotch were besieging 
Newcastle, their commander planted his cannon 
and threatened to destroy the church, where- 
upon the English general placed on the top 
of the tower some Scotch prisoners whom he 
happened to have, and told the Scotch to begin ! 

The oldest monument in the church is a cross- 
legged one of a knight of the time of Edward I., 
generally supposed to be Peter de Mauley, Earl 
Marshal, who died in 1309. The costume agrees 
with that period, and Edward II. paid his 
funeral expenses at his burial in St. Nicholas’s. 
In the south transept is a fine monument to the 
Maddison family, erected between 1635 and 
1640, which has been often described. 

St. John’s Church, a good building, was 
next visited, and described by Mr. C. 
Lynam, F.S.A., Hon. Treasurer. The date of 
its erection is uncertain, but it is mentioned in 
acharter of 15 Edward I., and in its pointed 
arches it bears evident traces of the early 
Decorated style which was beginning to prevail 
at the end of the reign of Henry III. 

_After an adjournment for lunch the Castle was 
visited, under the guidance of Mr. Cadwallader 
Bates, who gave a most interesting historical 
resumé of castle building in England, as well as 
adescription of this grand fortress. The first 
castle here was built by Robert Courthose in 
1080, and the fact that he discerned the import- 
ance of this spot for frontier defence against the 


Scotch goes a long way towards redeeming his 
character from the usual charge of lethargy and 
indecision. It is due to him that Northumber- 
land became henceforward continuously a 
portion of England and not of Scotland. The 
present keep belongs to the time of Henry II., 
and contains some beautiful late Norman and 
Transitional work. On the roof of the keep is 
a remarkable sundial, dated 1667, consisting of 
an oblong block of stone poised on a pedestal 
at an angle of 45°, and marked for telling the 
time on the top, the two sides, and at both ends. 

Mr. Heslop, the honorary secretary of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, next took 
charge of the party, and conducted them to the 
Trinity House, belonging to the Guild of Master 
Mariners, and erected in the sixteenth century. 
There is some fine carving to be seen on the 
seats in the chapel. 

Some of the visitors now found the heat of 
the day too oppressive for further exertions, 
and accordingly accompanied Dr. Hodgkin to 
the Black Gate, where he described the unique 
collection of Roman altars from the Wall and 
other antiquities which it contains. Meanwhile 
the more energetic members followed Mr. 
Heslop on a walk round the circuit of the walls 
of mediseval Newcastle. These have for the 
most part disappeared, but the line may be 
clearly traced ; and several of the towers, and in 
one place, on the west side, a considerable 
portion of the wall itself, still exist. It is to be 
hoped these remains may be carefully pre- 
served, but this is more than doubtful, as all 
are now in private hands. 

In the course of this walk the Church of St. 
Andrew, perhaps the oldest in the town— 
tradition assigns its erection to King David I. 
of Scotland—was inspected. The chancel arch 
looks like late Norman work, but it has been 
raised to its present height in later times. The 
arch itself, however, with its dogtooth mould- 
ings, may date from the same time as the nave, 
arcade, and lower part of the tower, viz., 1175- 
1181. The site of the Dominican monastery, 
which abutted on the wall, and dates from 1240, 
was also visited. This is now covered with 
small and mean houses, but the cloister garth 
may be clearly distinguished ; and it was here, 
and not at the Castle, that John Balliol, King 
of Scotland, did homage to Edward III. of 
England in 1334. The gardens of the monas- 
tery were outside the wall, through which they 
were approached by a gateway, which the friars 
were bound by charter to build up in time of 
war. This charter is dated 1280, which gives 
the date of the wall; and in 1312 Edward II. 
granted the licence for a drawbridge to be made, 
which gives the date of the moat. 

In the evening a largely attended conversazione 
was given by the President in the Durham Col- 
lege of Science. In the course of it a meeting 
was held, with the Bishop of Newcastle in the 
chair, at which Dr. Hodgkin delivered his in- 
augural address. This took the form of a 
general survey of Northumbrian history, with 
special reference to the places to be visited by 
the Congress, and was a remarkable instance of 
literary skill. In the space of half an hour the 
President gave a graphic and fascinating con- 
spectus of the history of 1800 years, from A.p. 
100, when the Romans conquered Northumbria, 
down to the present time. This he divided into 
six periods of about three hundred years each, 
described as first the Roman; then chaos; 
next the Danish migrations, to about 1000 ; next 
castle building, to 1300 ; then the Border wars, 
to 1600 ; and thence to 1900, for the most part 
peace and prosperity. 

On Friday, the 19th, the members of the Con- 
gress took train for Alnwick, whence they drove 
to the remains of the Carmelite Priory of Hulne, 
situated in the midst of the Duke of North- 
umberland’s beautiful park. The weather was 
as oppressive as ever, notwithstanding one or two 
thunderstorms. The drive through the park, with 








the scenery diversified by the stream of Alne, was 


particularly grateful after the stifling heat of 


the previous day in Newcastle. Hulne Priory, 
situated on an eminence overlooking the river 
and buried in the heart of the forest, was 
described by Mr. George Patrick, hon. sec. 
Taking his stand at the west end of the re- 
mains of the church, he told the story of the 
building of the fortified priory in this lonely 
situation, preparatory to conducting the visitors 
round the extensive ruins. Mr. Patrick 
said that Hulne Priory was specially inter- 
esting not only from the beauty of its 
surroundings, but also from its natural position. 
It possesses all the features of a fortified position, 
and its remains are exceptionally valuable 
because they furnish the only existing instance, 
in so comparatively perfect a condition, of the 
arrangements and plan of a house of this order. 
The ‘‘Carmelites,” or brethren and friars of 
the Blessed Virgin, are one of the four mendicant 
orders, and accordi. g to their own statement 
began in Palestine long ages ago. What is 
certain, however, is that they take their name 
from Mount Carmel, where early in the thirteenth 
century many recluses were living, to whom 
Albert, Bishop of Vercelli about 1209, gave a 
‘“‘rule,” and this is the origin of this order. 
This monastery at Hulne is said to have been 
founded about 1238 by Sir William de Vesci, 
Lord of Alnwick, and Sir Richard Grey, who 
during a visit to Mount Carmel had been sur- 
prised at finding some of their own compatriots 
living there as eremites, Amongst them was one 
Rodolphus Fresborn, 8 Northumberland man, 
whom they persuaded to return with them on 
the understanding that he should introduce the 
Carmelite Order into England. 

Tradition relates that this site was chosen on 
account of a fancied resemblance which it bore 
to Mount Carmel with the river Kishon 
running beside it. The monastery of Hulne was 
therefore founded about 1240, and its first prior 
was Rodolphus Fresborn. He died in 1274, 
and in 1777 a skeleton, supposed to be his, was 
found just within the door of the chapter- 
house. There are some twenty-five charters 
belonging to the priory, also a list of the books 
contained in the library and a schedule of the 
vestments used in the church, to be found 
among the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum. 

Coming totheruinsofthe buildings, Mr. Patrick 
stated that there were several problems which 
he had not yet been able to solve. The unusual 
thickening of the north wall of the church about 
the middle of its length is one. The late 
Prebendary Walcott speaks of a Lady Chapel 
onthatside ; and in all probability this thickening 
is due to the foundations of a wall representing all 
that is left of a north porch and entrance to the 
Lady Chapel. The architecture of the church 
and buildings is of plain and simple character, 
without ornament, in keeping with the fortress- 
like appearance of the monastery. There is one 
long lancet window in the west end, with a 
vesica-shaped window in the gable. On the 
south side the nave was lighted by three single- 
light trefoil-headed windows, high up, on 
account of the cloister roof, and the choir was 
lighted by two large windows having each two 
plain pointed lights with a chamfered circle in 
the heads. The church consisted only of nave 
and choir, narrow in proportion to their length. 
The only bit of real ornamentation to be seen is 
in the graceful Early English sedilia of three 
stepped bays and the piscina beyond. There 
are some interesting features in the sacristy. In 
the east wall still remain two corbels which 
supported the altar slab. On the south side are 








a plain pointed and chamfered piscina, and a 
widely splayed square-headed window; and 
in the middle of the wall is what Pre- 
bendary Walcott described as ‘‘the oven for 
baking the sacred wafer,” with a flue running 
into a larger one above. But if this were so, it 


is curious that the bottom of the oven should 





have contained a drain, as this unmistakably 
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Madame Melba, having recovered from 
her indisposition, appeared on Wednesday 
evening in Gounod’s ‘ Roméo et Juliette,’ 
and she sang with wonderful finish and 
charm, though scarcely with her full 
prilliancy. M. Salignac, the Roméo, sang 
with fervour. The rest of the cast was 
familiar. Mr. Rea, the Gregorio, has a 
good voice, though at times it seems to lack 
resonance, the effect possibly of nervous- 
ness; on this evening, however, he was 
heard to good advantage. Signor Manci- 
nelliconducted. Madame Melba is announced 
to appear again in the same opera on 
Monday, the last night of the season. 

Two performances were given last week 
at the Globe Theatre of Ambroise Thomas’s 
attractive opera ‘Mignon’ by the students 
of the operatic class of the Royal Academy 
of Music, under the able direction of Mr. 
G. H. Betjemann. ‘Mignon’ is not 
‘apkneyed, and it offers pleasing and grate- 
fui work to students. Concerning the 
sf¢formances themselves we do not intend 


to speak in detail, further than to say that 


Miss Edith Hensler (Mignon) and Mr. 


“ypest Torrence (Lothario) on the first 


fing showed considerable promise, also 


ystral playing good. But we would ex- 
es¥ regret that public opera performances 
y students of our various colleges, aca- 


t- | demies, and schools of music are few 


n, | and far between. 


If they could only 
be more frequent, and if works were 
selected such as Oornelius’s ‘Caliph of 
Bagdad’ and Weber’s ‘ Euryanthe,’ which 
have been given by the Royal Oollege 
students, the opera now under notice, and 
others never heard at Covent Garden, the 


g | public might begin to take a real interest in 








UM 


long space of thirty-seven years. 


connected with these 


stage music, and express a desire for more. 
“hese student performances, for the most 
part of considerable merit, might therefore 
.-oye the nursery of a national opera-house 
—or, still better, of a theatre in which, as in 
Germany, operas and plays are alternately 
ziven. And if in time the public-supported 
the. scheme, it would prove far better than 
(ayernment support, even were such athing 
*ytainable. 
Oo 





i ALFREDO PIATTI. 
On Midsummer Day in the year 1844 Mendels- 


sohn played Beethoven's Pianoforte Concerto in 
«at a London Philharmonic Concert, and 


é ‘was followed by a new-comer, Signor 
Piatti, who by his performance of a Kummer 
‘mcertino at once proved himself a ’cellist 


of exceptional gifts. He was born at Bergamo 


‘n 1822, where-his father was violinist. Piatti 


studied with his grand-uncle Zanetti—a 
descendant possibly of Francesco Zanetti, of 
~erugia, who died in London in 1790, where 
he published trios for 


two violins and 
‘cello, and quintets for three violins and two 
cellos—and already, at the age of seven, 
was a member of the town orchestra. Year by 


year Piatti’s reputation rose higher and higher. 


When the Popular Concerts were established in 
1859 by Mr. Arthur Chappell he was appointed 
violoncellist, which post he retained for the 
It is interest- 
ing to note that Dr. Joachim, also intimately 
hect concerts from the 
beginning, also paid his first visit to 
London in the year 1844, In 1894 a public 
Teception was given to these two illustrious 
artists at the Grafton Galleries in honour of the 
fiftieth anniversary of their first appearance 





here. Piatti lived a quiet, uneventful life ; he 
was simple in his habits, and modest in manner. 
As performer on his instrument he was remark- 
able for the wonderful charm and purity of his 
tone, for his admirably finished technique, and 
for the intelligent and able renderings which he 
gave of music by the great masters. He com- 
posed a concertino and two concertos for 
violoncello and orchestra, while some of his 
songs with 'cello obbligato have become popular. 
He also revived sonatas by Veracini, Locatelli, 
and other composers of the eighteenth century. 








Wusical Gossiy, 


A Most interesting recital of church music by 
English and Italian composers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was given at Down- 
side Abbey, near Bath, on July 20th. Duron, 
a seventeenth-century Spanish composer of 
whom little is known, was represented by his 
motet for four voices with organ, ‘‘O vos 
omnes”; Palestrina by his motet for double 
choir, ‘‘Surge illuminare’”; and the monk 
Viadana by a quartet, ‘‘O sacrum convivium ” ; 
but the rest of the programme was devoted to 
English composers : Tallis, Tye, Byrd, Gibbons, 
Blow, and Purcell. The performances on the 
whole were good, although there were.signs of 
insufficient rehearsal; Tallis’s ‘Lamentation’ 
and ‘ Benedictus’ were the most satisfactory. 
The music was under the conductorship of Mr. 
R. R. Terry. 

Tue Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall are 
announced to commence on Saturday evening, 
August 24th. Mr. Henry J. Wood will, as 
usual, be the conductor. 

Ir is the custom, and an honourable one too, 
to erect tablets over houses in which great men 
were born, lived, or died. Their life-work is what 
we really prize ; at the same time it is interesting 
to have certain spots connected with their earthly 
pilgrimage thus marked. The Musical Times 
recently discovered the birthplace of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, and noted the fact in an article to 
which reference was made in the Atheneum of 
April 13th. The house in question is No. 8, 
Bolwell Street, Lambeth, and last Saturday 
morning a tablet commemorating the fact, 
presented by Messrs. Doulton, was placed on 
the house. Dr. Cummings and Prof. Prout 
both spoke. The former referred to the humble 
beginning of the composer’s artistic career 
and to the exalted position which he won ; the 
latter described him as a true friend, an honest 
man, and one of the greatest musicians of his 
time. Sullivan’s ‘The Long Day Closes,’ the 
familia. part-song, set to words by H. F. Chorley, 


Nos ar is o’er the lake its pale watch keeping, 

The moon is half awake, through grey mist creeping, 
The last red leaves fade round the porch of roses, 
The clock has ceased to sound, the long day closes, 


was sung by choristers from the Guildhall School 
of Music. 

WE are requested to remind our readers that 
the fund for the excellent, but most unfortu- 
nate vocalist Madame Susanna Cole, who sang 
with Jenny Lind, still requires support, and 
that subscriptions may be paid to Messrs. 
Chappell & Co. 

Le Meénestrel of July 21st announces that a 
series of symphony concerts will be given at the 
Costanzi Theatre, Rome, commencing the first 
Friday in November. Signori Mancinelli, 
Mascagni, and Perosi, and possibly Herr 
Siegfried Wagner are to be the conductors, 

WE read also in the above paper that Frau 
Cosima Wagner has invited all the soloists and 
orchestral players who took part in the festival 
of 1876 to be present at the first performance 
this year of the ‘Ring.’ Some ‘of the soloists 
are still living, but with the exception of Frau 
Lili Lehmann (who in ‘Das Rheingold’ imper- 
sonated the Rhine maiden Woglinde, and in 
‘Die Walkiire’ Helmwige, one of the nine 
Valkyries), all have retired from the stage. 





WE record with regret the premature death 
of Emily Shinner (wife of Capt. A. L. Liddell). 
She was born at Cheltenham in 1862, and in 
1874 went to Berlin and studied under Dr. 
Joachim, returning to England in 1881. She 
made her début in the following year, appearing 
at the Popular Concerts and at the Crystal 
Palace in 1884. Three years later she organized 
a string quartet of ladies, known as the ‘‘Shinner 
Quartet,” which made successful appearances in 
London and in the provinces. After her mar- 
riage in 1889 she seldom appeared in public. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Italian Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


—_———- 


MODERN PLAYS. 
Modern Plays. Edited by R. Brimley John- 
son and N. Erichsen.— The Revolt and The 
Escape. By Villiers de l’Isle Adam. Trans- 
lated by Theresa Barclay. (Duckworth.)— 
Miss Theresa Barclay’s rendering of Villiers de 
l'Isle Adam’s two plays, ‘La Révolte’ and 
‘ L’Evasion,’ strikes us as about the best piece 
of translation which we have met with in this 
series, bearing in mind that the primary require- 
ment of a translation is that the thing should 
move simply and naturally in its new attire. 
Of course the translator had not to deal with a 
very recondite language, nor (except in one 
particular, to be noticed presently) with any 
special difficulties in the French. Mr. Arthur 
Symons’s rendering of ‘Les Aubes’ was a 
harder and more ambitious performance. In 
places it was fine, but in others it was woefully 
un - English and non-natural. In the pre- 
sent case we are face to face with purely 
realistic drama. ‘ La Révolte,’ written in 1870, 
had the merit, which Miss Barclay has pointed 
out, of being, so far as ‘‘ problem” went, an 
almost exact anticipation of ‘The Doll’s House.’ 
Elizabeth, having served her thoroughly bour- 
geois husband Félix faithfully as accountant for 
years, tells him suddenly that she has put aside 
for her own uses a sum equivalent to a fair 
wage, and that now she is going to ‘‘live in the 
open air and to herself in a world of poetry” 
and of dreams, and leave him and his stifling life 
and sordid standards for ever. Of course he 
objects to this rendering of a ‘living wage”; 
but she goes. In a few hours she returns again, 
finding that she is incapable now of enjoying 
freedom and solitude. The same idea, by the 
way, has been expressed in a very different 
fashion in a really fine poem by Amy Levy, that 
most promising writer, so early tired of life. 
One verse of the poem is magnificent :— 


If the lion were loosed from his fetters 


To wander again, 
He would seek the wide silence and shadow 


Of his mountains in vain. 
But the difference between ‘Et Dukkehjem’ 
and ‘La Révolte’ goes much deeper than the 
mere want of dramatic method in V. de I'Isle 
Adam. It cannot be said that either Elizabeth 
or Félix is alive, or becomes as a person the 
least interesting. And a ‘‘ problem,” apart from 
the interest of the people who play init, is of no 
more importance than the figures of a dance 
wanting the dancers. Thus ‘La Révolte’ is 
little else than the occasion for some fine and 
poetical declamation put into the mouth of the 
heroine. ‘L’Evasion’ is better as a play, 
though it is a trifle commonplace. In trans- 
lation it suffers from one very great disability. 
Since perhaps the days of Villon—certainly since 
the rediscovery of Villon—thieves’ argot has been 
clothed with a sort of dignity in French and has 
taken its place in literature. M. Richepin, in 
his ‘ Chanson des Gueux,’ has done much to con- 
tinue the tradition. And the real charm—for 
it is a charm—of ‘L’Evasion’ is the contrast 
between the language of Pagnol, l’escarpe (“ the 
throttler”), and that of the marmaille (“the 
two innocents”) he has been introduced into a 
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house to refroidir or do away with. It is the 
story of ‘The Babes in the Wood’ almost ; 
only the babes are a very young married 
couple. No introduction of ‘* Whitechapel 
would supply the place of such a sentence as 
this :— 

“Marmaille, va! Je m’attendais 4 des maniéres, 
A des cris, 4 des coups......Moi d’abord, j’aime pas des 
cris et j’tape pour qu’on se taise, alors. Gn’y a pas a 
dire ca dort comme des innocents.” : 
And this is one of the places where as a mere 
rendering the translation is at fault. ‘‘I ex- 
pected cuffings, cries, kicks.” Who was to give 
the ‘‘cuffings”? Failing to kill the ‘‘inno- 
cents,” and not even having brought himself to 
rob them, Pagnol istaken. And his last words, 
‘*Q’est dréle ! mais il me semble que c’est main- 
tenant que je m’évade!” give the key to the 
whole. ‘They would be more impressive without 
the italics and capitals which the author uses, 
and the translator has wisely abandoned. 








ON “VLLORXA” IN ‘TIMON OF ATHENS,’ 
Ill. iv. 112. 

I HAVE to thank your correspondents Messrs, 
Cuningham and Payne for their letters on my 
conjectural explanation of the above word. 
Dr. Leo’s note was unknown to me when I 
made my guess, but the fact that he too saw 
possible numerals in the combination rather 
tends to support my own suggestion. The 
relative authority of the First Folio text is too 
large a question for me to enter on here, and I 
will only try to deal briefly with two of Mr. 
Payne’s objections, namely, those based on the 
-yus pronunciation of the termination -ius, and 
on the fact that (if the word Vilorxa be elimi- 
nated) the Folio lines are in verse. 

First, then, as to -ius. In this play, III. ii. 
47, I find the line :— 

Dost thou speak seriously, Servilius ? 
where Servilius is clearly a word of four 
syllables, as (with the Globe edition) I make 
Sempronius here. Again, ‘Coriolanus,’ I. ii., 
begins :— 
So your opinion is, Aufidius, 

which again shows the disyllabification of the 
ending -ius. 

Probably two examples so distinct may 
suffice to warrant my scansion of Sempronius, 
where the heavy end-pause necessitates the 
avoidance of the slur. In both examples we 
have -ius opposed to a slurred sound of the 
same vowels (seriously, opinion), just as the 
-yus iteration is avoided after Lucius. 

As to the verse arrangement, the versification 
of ‘Timon’ contains a good deal of prose 
admixture, and jinal hemistichs with imperfect 
metrical support in the ensuing speeches are 
not unfrequent. For an instance see the 
passage about Servilius referred to already. 

Since I wrote my letter (April 10th ; it ap- 
peared in the Athenewm of May 25th) I have 
discussed the emendation with several friends, 
and have received helpful suggestions. One is 
that we might read ‘‘seven or ten in all.” 
I prefer, however, to think that the idea of 
the mocking feast is gradually shaping and ex- 
panding itself in Timon’s mind, and I take 
the development of the thought to have been 
something like this: —Timon suddenly re- 
solves to give a mocking feast to his false friends. 
The idea of the practical joke first fills his 
thought ; then follows the selection of the 
victims. Three men in special occur to him— 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius ; he pauses ; 
he will have more than three, he thinks, and 
ejaculates, ‘* Seven”—perhaps ‘‘ Seven or eight 
more,” he was about to say ; but still the false 
faces crowd upon his mind ; he will have ten— 
again a pause; or—but counting only limits 
the gathering ; with a flash of emphasis he 
returns to his first unemphatic all; “ All!” 
he shouts, ‘‘ All! I’ll once more feast the 
rascals!” The climax is not merely rhetorical 





in a high degree ; the speech becomes intensely 
effective from the dramatic and psychologic 
standpoint. Hence I still venture to maintain 
my conjecture, with this interpretation, and 
propose to read :— 

Timon. So fitly? Go, bid all my friends again ; 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius ; 
Seven—or—ten—or—All! I'll once more feast 
The rascals. 

The Globe edition prints as a separate line 
the words ‘ All, sirrah, all,” thus leaving the 
metre incomplete in the middle of the speech 
instead of at the end. 

Finally, I have to say that (as my forthcoming 
revised edition of Dyce’s ‘Shakespeare Glos- 
sary’ will show) I quite share Mr. Cuningham’s 
admiration for such textual critics as Theobald, 
Hanmer, Steevens, and Malone, and that in 
offering my suggestion I am not “slavishly 
adoring the blunders of the First Folio,” but 
rather trying to display some eighteenth- 
century acumen in accounting for and eradicating 
one of those very blunders. 

Haroxtp LItTLeDALe. 


TxE word, or no-word, Vilorxa is, as Collier 
notes, superfluous in the measure ; for which 
reason I should be inclined to look for a solution 
in the direction of an expletive. Taking Vil as 
a misprint for All, is not orza as likely to bea 
blunder for sirrah as anything else? From 
orxa to sirrah is a very long leap in the dark— 
in fact, my suggestion is a mere guess—but the 
line so amended reads well; better, I think, 
than with the puzzling ‘‘ alphabetical position ” 
struck out. I suggest that the passage read :— 

Go, bid all my friends again ; 


Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius. All, sirrah, all ; 
I’ll once more feast the rascals. 


ArtHuUR DILLON. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Or the nine West-End theatres which remain 
open only three give purely dramatic entertain- 
ments. These are the Avenue with ‘The Night 
of the Party,’ the Vaudeville with ‘Sweet and 
Twenty,’ and the Great Queen Street with 
‘Charley’s Aunt.’ The other houses still occu- 
pied are the Gaiety, the Savoy, Daly’s, the 
Shaftesbury, the Strand, and the Lyric. For 
the Strand will be substituted on Monday the 
Globe, to which Mr. Arthur Roberts is trans- 
ferring ‘ H.M.S. Irresponsible.’ 


THE performance of ‘Coriolanus’ with which 
on Saturday last the Irving season at the Lyceum 
concluded was a notable improvement on that 
first witnessed. Sir Henry’s Coriolanus has 
gained in breadth and significance, and may rank 
with his best work. Miss Terry’s Volumnia was 
also firmer and more impressive. The general 
cast was excellent, and few better performances 
in England of tragedy are to be recalled. 


Mr. ArtHuR Hake writes pointing out that 
the first paragraph in our last week’s ‘ Gossip’ 
is not correct :— 

‘*You mention that Miss Janette Steer and Miss 

Eva Moore were in the cast ; that was not the case, 
the ladies really being Miss Jessie Moore and Miss 
Decima Moore. You mention also that the first 
piece, ‘A Diplomatic Theft,’ was written ‘by an 
author rejoicing in the name of Havelock Elbreck.’ 
He ‘ rejoices’ in nothing of the sort, as his name is 
not Elbreck, but Ettrick.” 
We are sorry for these mistakes, which are not 
due to any spirit of malice. The stress of the 
weather has, we think, affected many hard 
workers. Occasional slips in names the most 
careful cannot avoid. 


Miss Jutia Nerson and Mr. Fred Terry 
have secured the Globe Theatre for February 
next, when they purpose producing ‘ The Heel 
of Achilles,’ by Messrs. Parker and Lawrence. 
Mr. Sydney Valentine and Miss Edith Oliver 
will take part in the performance. 





In his speech at the close of ‘ Coriolanus’ gi 
Henry announced his reappearance at the 
Lyceum after a tour in this country and a short 


season in America. ‘Faust’ was indicated ag 
the next revival. The mention was received 
with cheers, and also with cries for ‘ Hamlet’ 
and ‘ Henry VIII.’ 

On September 9th the Lyceum will reopen 
with Mr. Gillette as Sherlock Holmes, a cha. 
racter in which he has obtained much popularity 
in America. 


‘Tue TaLK OF THE Town’ is to be revived 
on August 10th at the Strand, with Mr. Arthur 
Williams and Mr. Julian Cross in their original 
characters. 

For the production next Easter at Drury 
Lane of ‘ Ben Hur’ a company has been engaged 
comprising Miss Kate Rorke, Miss Beverley 
Sitgreaves, Miss Constance Collier, Mr. Robert 
Taber, Mr. Cooper Cliffe, and Mr. Julian Cross, 


Asout the middle of September the Garrick 
Theatre will reopen under the management of 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier with a new play by Mr. 
Pinero, the heroine of which will be imper. 
sonated by Miss Fay Davis. 

In the course of his country tour Mr. Edward 
Terry proposes producing ‘ The Telephone,’ by 
Mr. E. Mitchell, and ‘ Aunt Martige,’ by Mr, 
Adair Fitzgerald. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—G. N.—G. Le G. N.—M. C. H.- 
J. L.—received. 
G. B.—Next week. 








SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 
Price Sixpence each net. 


By W. T LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8, 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the ioe § a arranged 
a Dictioi giving 


TEACHERS’ 


under their probable respective dates, wit! — 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on Eng 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Bio; hical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Tilustrated by ix Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is aoe 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Seriptures. 

Published by Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astro- 
nomy. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F-R.A.S. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, B.C. 





FIFTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
ing Ci 


most inte ted with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
W. TY. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, B.C. 








TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 

B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” 
Guardian, 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
AT HEN £H UY, 


T H E 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 


Is published every FRIDAY in time for the Afternoon Mails. Terms 
of Subscription, free by post to all parts of the United Kingdom: For 
Months, 7s. 8d.; for Twelve Months, l5s. 3d. 
and all eon within the Postal Union: For Six Months, 9s.; for 
Twelve to 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
we 


T H £E AT HEN £&U YX 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVBRTISEMENTS. 
£ s. da, 





5 Lines of Pearl .. oe eo oe - 036 
5 4 4  » (Half-Column) .. ae: & 
AColumn .. oe oe oe oo . 380 
A Page ee. ee ee ee a D 
Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s., and 8d. per line of 
~ Pearl type beyond. 
IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE SHOULD 
BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM RULE TO RULE. 


Advertisements across Two Columns, one-third extra beyond the 
space occupied, the first charge being 30s. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
The Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C- 
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Crown 8vo. By WILL 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


THE STORY OF EVA. 


PAYNE, Author of ‘ Jerry the Dreamer,’ &c. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 





6s. 





NEW AND 


ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY, 
And other Stories. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


« Excellent.” —A theneum, 

“Excellent stories, excellently told.”—Speaker, 

“Must be read with attention, lest some subtle 
touch, some point or effect, be missed, and their 
chief beauties lost sight of.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘It islong since we came across a more enter- 
taining set of tales...... His tales are not mere 
fragments of novels, or novels hurriedly told. They 
are excellent in form, they have colour and atmo- 
sphere, and they lay hold of the imagination.” 

Morning Post, 

‘‘These stories are all capital...... They are stories 

‘to be read,’”—Daily Chronicle. 





RETALIATION. 





By HERBERT FLOWERDEW, 
‘ Author of ‘A Celibate’s Wife,’ &c. 


“The climax of this original dramatic story is 
most successful, and there is not a wearisome line 
in the book, We commend ‘ Retaliation’ to our 
readers,”—Leeds Mercury. 

“Out of a simple plot tne author weaves a series 
of strong dramatic situations...... It is a piece of 
good work, and well worth reading.” 

Literary World, 


KARADAC. 
By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. 


“A capital story, vivid and compelling and 
fulfilled with human impulses and elemental 
passions,’"— St. James's Gazette. 

_ “Aromance of ancient Jersey ably written and 
imaginatively constructed. Karadac is a fine hero,” 
Bookman, 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S 
TERRITORY. 


> By “ALIEN,” 
Second Edition. 


“Bright and natural, often humorous and 
amusing, always simple and true.”—Country Life, 

“‘Alien’ has before shown herself to be a keen 
student and generous critic of life, and one qualified 
‘o reveal both its sweetness and expose its unlove- 
ess. But never have her literary and intellectual 
capabilities been made so apparent as in this re- 
markable novel. It is far removed from the 
ordinary, and should enjoy no inconsiderable 


deal of pleasure, 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


MARR’D IN MAKING. 


By Baroness VON HUTTEN. 


‘A close, relentless study in character, the book 
should make its mark.”— Outlook. 

‘*Reminds one of Miss Wilkins’s powerful sim- 
plicity in the presentation of slightly eccentric 
characters.”—A theneum, 

“A highly finished piece of writing, which argues 
strong individuality and considerable literary gifts 
on the part of the author,.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“The heroine of her present work is one Beth, 
the tale of whose career we follow with interest 
from the first page to the last...... Beth was a noble 
character, a lovable character, a sweet character.” 

Whitehall Review. 


THE WHITE COTTAGE. 
By ZACK. 

‘Much more than clever. It is strong, sincere, 
original work. Zack has made great studies in her 
art.” —Times. 

“Reminds one of ‘Tess,’ 
book.”— Outlook. 

‘* This leaves an indelible furrow on the mind of 
the reader.” —Spectator, 

“Its mingled tragedy and comedy are told in a 
way that revives memories of George Eliot’s earlier 
and finer work.”—C. K. §, in the Sphere, 


TWO SIDES OF A QUESTION. 


By MAY SINCLAIR. 


THAT SWEET ENEMY. 


By KATHERINE TYNAN, 


THE SIN OF 
JASPER STANDISH. 


By RITA, 


Altogether a moving 














THE SHIP'S ADVENTURE. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


KING’S END. 


By ALICE BROWN, 
Author of ‘ Meadowgrass,’ &c. 





‘One of the best American village stories we 
have read,” — Outlook. 

“We give the palm to ‘ King’s End,’a tale written 
by Alice Brown much in the vein of Miss Mary 


Wilkins or of our own Zack.” — Globe. 


‘*We have read Miss Brown’s book with a great 





RODERICK CAMPBELL. 
By JEAN McILWRAITH. 
Second Edition, illustrated. 


‘*Roderick Campbell’s career, taken all in all, 
was a remarkable, adventurous one, and is well 
worth perusing for the sake of gaining acquaintance 
with the time-serving canny old Scot, who was such 
a tender-hearted and true fighter.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“Without any effort the writer secures realism 
of a high and all but unique order.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

“Sir Walter Scott describes Hal o’ the Wynd 
very little better than Jean Mcllwraith describes 
Roderick.” — Manchester Courier. 





MARY JOHNSTON’S 
NOVELS. 


BY ORDER OF THE 
COMPANY. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 


*," Upwards of Half a Million Copies 
have been sold. 


FAMOUS 





Over 200,000 sold. 


JANICE MEREDITH. 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 








There is room for stories dealing 


with the rural types of America in the admirable 
manner of Miss Mary E, Wilkins, and this is a | 





Popularity.” — Dundee Advertiser, 





good one,” —Academy. 





2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


POPULAR 
SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 


RHODA FLEMING. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


HARRY RICHMOND. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
DRACULA. 


By BRAM STOKER. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 
By MARY JOHNSTON. 
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THE ATHENZUM 








Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, 


Last Week's ATHEN BUM contains Articles on 

MR. MEREDITH’S NEW POEMS. 

NAVY RECORDS. 

KING JAMES I. as AUTHOR. 

SOME OXFORD CRITICISM of POETRY. 

RUSSIAN LITERATURE of the YEAR. 

NEW NOVELS :—Marr'd in Making ; The Hidden Model ; Cinderella; A 
Son of Mammon; Malicious Fortune; Lords of the North; The 
Early Stars ; The Seven Houses ; John Vytal. 

GLASGOW SCHOLARSHIP. 

NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

RECENT VERSE. 

BOOKS for the TOURIST. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE .—(including Great Men ; The Classica! Heri- 
tage of the Middle Ages; a Frenchman on the Colonies; Zola’s 

: ) 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The géXtvoy of the GREEKS; GODWIN’S SPELLING; A FOR- 
GOTTEN PRIMER and its AUTHOR; The MAN in the IRON 
MASK; PROF. FISKE; BYRON and PETRARCH ; SALE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—In Tibet and Chinese Turkestan ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Oldest Civilization of Greece ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Recent Publications ; ‘Le Roid’ Ys’; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Oresteia of Z:schylus ; ‘Everyman’; ‘ The Sacrifice of 
ewe ty The Second Folio Shakspeare; A Lost Play by Dickens; 

Ossip. 


The ATHENZEUM for July 13 contains 

The LAND of the MOORS. 

PROBLEMS of MODERN CITY LIFE. 

The ORIGIN and GROWTH of LANGUAGE. 

S WALLOWFIELD and its OWNERS. 

HODSON of HODSON’'S HORSE. 

A FRENCH VIEW of MODERN LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Serious Wooing; Corban; Retaliation; The 
Eternal Choice ; Bitter Fruit ; The Red Chancellor; The Fall of the 
Curtain; Lena Laird; The Maiden’s Creed; Glendarroch; Eve 
Vietorieuse ; Ma Conscience en Robe Rose. 

ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Australian Federation; Index to 
Book-Prices Current ; India in the Nineteenth Century ; Mimes and 
Rhymes: M. Legras on English Contemporaries ; Reprints). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. ‘ 

The PUBLISHING SEASON ; The GéAtvoy of the GREEKS; SOME 
UNPUBLISHED JOHNSON LETTERS; EMENDATIONS in 
CHAUCER’S TEXT; HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPUND- 
ENCE with MADAME DU DEFFAND; SALE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Prof. Tait ; Anthropological Notes ; Societies ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Stall Plates of the Knignts of the Garter; Pinto- 
ricchio; Recent Art Publications; The Pastel Society; Minor 
Exhibitions ; Sale; Gossip. 

MUSIC:—Herr Kubelik’s Concert; Mr. Bispham’s Recital ; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Meilhac and Halévy; Bernhardt and Coquelin’s Perform- 
ances; “Vilorxa’”’ in ‘Timon of Athens’; A Lost Play by 
Dickens ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN UM for July 6 contains 

CONTINENTAL LITERATURE. 

MR. COOK on RIGHTS and WRONGS of the TRANSVAAL WAR. 

SHORT STORIES. 

LONDON TOPOGRAPHY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Democracy versus Socialism ; 
Army Administration; The Seven Colonies of Australasia ; Social 
Morality ; The new Tatler). 

LIST of NEW BUOKS. 

The SICK HEART; The MAN in the IRON MASK; The CAXTONS of 
ya ae. of DERBY, and MR. GLADSTONE; 

i ZRMAN YORDS and TABOOS ; GOLDSMITH 
ABBE LE BLANC; SALE. oe 


ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Native South Indian Life; La Philosophie de la Nature 
chez les Anciens ; Societies ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Alfred Jewel; Warwickshire Ecclesiology ; New! 
Discovered Egyptian M ; ‘The M y of St Luke of 
Stiris’; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Messaline’ and ‘Les Huguenots’; Paderews‘i’s Recital ; 
Gossip; Performances Next Week. ‘ 

DRAMA : Gossip. 








The ATHENEUM for June 29 contains 

TWO BOOKS on CHINA. 
GOVERNMENT or HUMAN EVOLUTION. 
A LIFE of JOAN of ARC. 
A KIRK WALL CHRONICLE. 
SOME EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CORRESPONDENCE. 
sige! “pth cel eae A rtigy Chapenga’s White Man 

he Sea hath its Pearis ; The Whir ; Christine ; s 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. ae 
GARDEN BOOKS. 
TRANSLATION 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE (Temp jon; American After- 
Dinner Oratory ; History of the Turf; The World’ hti Ships; 
Rosa Amorosa ; The new Rambler). teeta ite 

LIST Se eetn BOOKS. 

EDWAR ITZGERALD; SOME SUGGESTED EMENDATIONS in 
yy ae OLIVER CROMWELL, 
an he J “GENERALS; LIFE of PANIZZI; Tr sH- 
BURNHAM MSS. sieiaiienes 


aeeast Stas 2. 

ring oeh: Soieteg, Montingy Next Weeks ws ASO 
ey ey 
puis: Tis Gots dBaminse™ a Savers! ae 





ALso— 


THE ATHENHUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lan 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, - 7 





FROM MR. GRANT RICHARDS'S SPRING LIST, 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS. 
I. JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte. 

II. The ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles Lamb. 

III. The POEMS of TENNYSON, 1830-58. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt back, 1g, net; leather, gilt back, top, and side, with silk marker, Qs, net, 


“The cheapest series that has yet been put upon the English book market.” 
Mr. C. K. SHORTER, in the Sphere, 


The following additional Volumes will be issued in SEPTEMBER. 

The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
The ESSAYS of RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. 

VII. OLIVER TWIST. By Charles Dickens. 
VIII. TABLE TALK: Essays on Men and Manners. By William Hazlitt. 

IX. The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. By Thomas Ingoldsby. 

X. WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emily Bronté. 


BY GREY OLD GARDENS: Verses. By Nellie B. Badcock, 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 
Some of these poems have already appeared in the Spectator. 


The MAID’S PROGRESS. By Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Ames 


Authors of ‘The Tremendous Twins,’ Illustrated in Colours. Demy 4to, picture boards, 3s. 6d, 


‘Conceived in a spirit of the most refreshing mirth, and the book, witb its clever pictures in colours and its 
humorous, smoothly flowing stanzas, will wreathe the countenance even of a funeral mute in smiles.”’—Scotsman, 


The CURSE of EDUCATION. By Harold Gorst. Crown 8v0, 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“I wish that, before giving that two millions to the Scotch universities, Mr. Carnegie had read a little book just 
published by Grant Richards, under the title ‘The Curse of Education,’ by Mr. Harold Gorst. The book is the most 
valuable contribution to the greatest problem of our time which I have come across. It goes right to the root of the 
whole question. I would like every reader of my column to read this book.”—Sun, 


HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. By 


Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES. 86 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 7s. 6d. 


‘The whole tone of the book is excellent, being characterized by good taste. Mere gossip is scrupulously excluded 
and the work has all the dignity of a carefully written biography.’’—Globve. 

‘**The biography covers all aspects of the King’s career.””—Scotsman. : : A Fa 

‘* By far the best of the popular lives of the King that have yet been published.” —Daily News. 


SEA and COAST FISHING: with Special Reference to Angling 


in Estuaries and Land-locked Waters. By F. G. AFLALO, Author of ‘Sea Fishing on the 
English Coast,’ &c. 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


“The whole mystery is expounded, a result all the more effectively achieved by means of the excellent a 
te a 


“ Obviously the work of a man who knows what he is writing about. The book will have a fascination even for those 
who know very little of the gentle craft beloved of Izaak Walton.” —Bristol Mercury. 


The STORY of the STOCK EXCHANGE: its History and 
Position. By CHARLES DUGUID. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


““Mr. Duguid, having set forth to expound the ‘ history and position’ of the Stock Exchange, has also done ample 
justice to its romance, its humour, and its strong elements of personal interest; and his book, beautifully illustrated by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell and Mr. Dudley Hardy, is assured of an eager welcome and a widespread popularity.” —W orld, 


GREAT MEN. By Harold Begbie and F. Carruthers Gould, 


Authors of ‘ The Political Struwwelpeter.’ Illustrations in Colours, Demy 4to, picture boards, 3s. 6d. 





IV. 
V. 
VI. 





“We have none of us forgotten ‘The Political Struwwelpeter’......a combination of happy caricature and hens 
humour that set all people laughing...... And now the authors have in their ‘Great Men’ given us another little boo 
which is equally delightful.”— Daily Express. 

***Great Sins ’ is capital fun.”—Punch, 


SPRINGTIME in the BASQUE MOUNTAINS. By Arthuw 


LASENBY LIBERTY. Illustrated. Fecap. 4to, cloth gilt, 12s. 


HOW to INVEST and HOW to SPECULATE. By C. 
THORPE, (‘How To” Series VI.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


“His book covers the field completely. In its first part the author lays down the principles of investment =! 
speculation ; and then, descending from the general to the particular, he leads us, in the second part of his book, —_ 
the various markets of the Stock Exchange, setting forth their characteristics and summarizing the position of thei 
leading loans and companies with a cogency that is striking.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The CASE for the FACTORY ACTS. By Various Writers. 


Edited by Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, With a Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Crown 8v0, 
cloth, 2s, 6d, 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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~~ MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


The SERIOUS WOOING. By Joun OLIVER Hossss, Author of ‘ Robert Orange.’ Crown 8vo, 63. 
“The book describes in brilliant fashion a characteristic page of modern social life with no little spirit and vivacity- 
It is full of good things.”’— Daily Telegraph. k ie 
“A constant flow of bright and lively talk. The most vivacious story that she has written.” —Globe. 
“Entertaining from beginning to end.’ —Morning Post. 
“Worked out with a singular cleverness and with masterly insight into character. 


ill achieve even greater ularity than any of its predecessors.’’—Punch. 
writte Mrs. aig is as brilliant: as she as has oon : her characters are all illuminated with sparkling gems of description, 
and the conversation scintillates with an almost bewildering blaze.” — Athenaeum. e 
“*John Oliver Hobbes’ shows marvellous knowledge of life as treated by the upper ten in England. None of her 
pooks is brighter...... its brilliant, trenchant sayings.” — Queen. 


The THIRTEEN EVENINGS. By Grorce Bartram, Author of ‘The People of Clopton,’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
JOHN TOPP, PIRATE. By WEATHERBY CHESNEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A book of breathless adventure. 
A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp, Author of ‘Aunt Anne.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
AGREAT LADY. By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BOTH SIDES of the VEIL. By Ricuarp Marsu, Author of ‘The Seen and the Unseen.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MARY HAMILTON. By Lorp Ernest HAmittTon, Crown 8vo, 63. 

The WOOING of SHEILA. By Grace Ruys. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The SKIRTS of HAPPY CHANCE. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [July £0. 

The STRIKING HOURS. By Even PuI.uporrs, Author of ‘Children of the Mist,’ ‘Sons of 
the Morning,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [August 16. 

FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining this book from the local Booksellers, copies will be sent by the Publishers 

post free for the published price. 


PEACE or WAR in SOUTH AFRICA. By A. M.S. MerHvueN. With 2 Maps, Crown 8vo, 1s, 
Contents :—A Parallel—The Nation, 1895-1900—South Africa to 1896—South Africa, 1896-1899—The Campaign—The 
Bnemy—The Economic Future of South Africa—Lord Milner—Unrest, or Government without Consent—Peace, or Govern- 
ment with Consent—The Conclusion of the Matter. 
“This little book is a noteworthy reinforcement to the cause of England and of justice in South Africa. Its quiet 
force, its constant appeal to the great principles of English history, its apt quotations from the great English writers of 
the eighteenth century, should decide many waverers and dissipate much prejudice.” — Manchester Guardian. 

“One of the ablest political pamphlets which have appeared within living memory. It is most ably and temperately 
written. Every assertion made in it is supported by evidence.”—Daily News. 

“ We wholly disagree...... but we are deeply impressed by its serious and patriotic purpose and by its studied moderation 
oftone. Mr. Methuen adopts tbroughout the extreme view of the opponents of the war, but his manner is very far from 
the ordinary opposition railings.’’—Spectator, ‘*It is difficult to praise this little book too highly.” —Speaser, 

“Well written, and not in the least hysterical.’”’—Literature. 

NAPLES: Past and Present. By A. H. Norway, Author of ‘ Highways and Byways in Devon 
and Cornwall.’ With 40 Illustrations by A. G. Ferard. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Norway has succeeded admirably ; his work takes a high place. The forty illustrations are beautiful reproduc- 
tions.” — Weekly Legister. 

“air. ain eal og himself with the picturesque and historical aspects of Naples. His pages are more vivid than 
many a novel.’’— Globe. 

ean admirable sketch of Naples, full of legends and traditions. 
style of the novelist.”"-—Daily Chronicle. 

“A varied and entertaining book, well written, fresh, and full of matter. The drawings are worthy of the _ 

cademy. 


The LIFE of MRS. LYNN LINTON. By G. 8S. Layarp. With Illustrations. Demy Svo, 
13s. 6d. 


“Mrs, Lynn Linton is here presented to us in all her moods. She lives in the book; she is presented to us so that we 
really know her.’’— Literature. 

‘*Mr. Layard may be congratulated on having produced an honest and interesting record of a notable woman.”’ 

“‘A thoroughly good book, very interesting, and at the same time in very good taste.”—Daily Graphic. Athenaeum. 


SIR HARRY PARKES in CHINA. By Sranutey LANeE-Poote. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The history of his life-work is the history of the Chinese question, and a better handbook of that question we cannot 
recommend,’’— Daily Chronicle. ** As full of striking incidents as a sensational novel.””-—Manchester Guardian 
‘*Parkes was the only European who ever thoroughly understood the Chinese. This book is full of instruction for the 
present position.” — Pilot. 
The LIGHTER SIDE of CRICKET. By Capt. Puitie TREvoR (‘' Dux” of the Sportsman), 
Crown 8vo, 6s. A book dealing with the humours and comedies of the national pastime. 
“It is good cricket and good literature. I don’t know when I have read anything which interested and amused me 
more.”’—Conan DoyYLe. ‘*The most amusing book about cricket yet published.””—RANJITSINHII. 
“I took a holiday in it and enjoyed it immensely.””—J. M. BarRIz. 
“Capt. Trevor has succeeded in getting far more out of the subject than any other writer.’’—C. B. Fry. 
“Excellent, and should be read by all cricketers.”— F. BE. Lacry. 


ON the OTHER SIDE of the LATCH. By Sara Jeannette DuncAN (Mrs, Cotes), Author 
of ‘A Voyage of Consolation.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Garden talk of an exhilarating kind, full of shrewd observation and humour.’’—Scotsman. 
“Delightful essays. A refreshing originality of thought......Not without its subtle human interest. 
once but many times.’”’—Glasgow Herald. 
“Lovers of gardens will find her book delightful.’”’—Pilot. 


BROTHER MUSICIANS. Reminiscences of Edward and Walter Bache. 
BACHE. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“ An interesting contribution to the history of music in England.”—Pilot. 
“ Delightful reading ; the sympathetic presentation of two high-souled artists’ lives.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Full of interest for all musical amateurs.””—Globve. 
The LETTERS of LORD CHESTERFIELD to his SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 


tion, by C. STRACHEY, and Notes by A. CALTHROP. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. each. 
[Methuen’s Standard Library. 


This is the most complete edition ever published, and gives the authentic text as it left the hands of its author. 


The JOURNAL to STELLA. By JonaTHAN Swirt. Edited by G. A. AITKEN. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. [Methuen’s Standard Library. 


The LIFE of SAVONAROLA. By E. L. 8S. Horsspurcu, M.A. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 


The MALVERN COUNTRY. By B.C. A. WinpLz, D.Sc, F.R.S, Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. (The Little Guides, 
THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. Pott 8vo, each Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS from WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowe t C. Sirs, Fellow of New 
ollege, Oxford. 


SELECTIONS from WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. Pzruain1. 
Messrs, METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE will be sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO. Essex Street, W.C. 


The whole story is admirably 


Mr. Norway has the instincts of the scholar and the 


To be read not 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains:— 

NOTES :—Dibdin Bibliography — Shakespeare Books— Church of St 
Sophia— Burnt Sacrifice: Mound Burial—*‘ Anaconda ”"—‘: Humph ”’ 
—Mahomet’s Coffin—Charles Dartiquenave —‘ Pseudodoxia Epi- 
demica ’—‘* Halsh "—‘Tranfer of Land by *‘ Church Gift”—Wearing 
Hats in Chureh—*' Stinger’’—Vails—Mummy Wheat. 





QUERIES :—Lamb ¢ Royal Bi gh of Kensing ‘The 
Moss Rose’—Coventry Corpus Christi Guild—Manx Words—Bar- 
bican Watch Tower — “‘ Rumping ’—‘‘ Alehouse Lettice”: ‘‘ Ad- 


mire ”—Chaplain to William III.—Portraits in Dulwich Gallery— 
Calcraft Family—Capt. Kirkus Sanderson—Wm Alexander, Rarl of 
Stirling—Pass-tickets in Shakespeare's Time —Printing in China— 
Ringdoves—Quotation in Jonson—Agnes Musgrave—Lordship of 
Crawford—Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—‘‘ I. ucan ”—Charles Lamb—Shakespeare Queries—St. Cle- 
ment Danes—* Chevaux orynges”’—Stow’s Portrait—Suttolk Name 
for ch allhgaly Foe) aes Slang—Defender of the Faith— West- 
Countrymen’s Tails—Arbuthnot—Music Publishers’ Signs—Orienta- 
tion in Interments—“ ‘The Old Curiosity Shop’’—Motto on Sundial 
—Source of Quotation— Pews annexed to Houses — Animals in 
People’s Insides — Crosier and Pastoral Statf— Ugo Fosevlo in 
London—James II.—Towns which have changed their Sites—Civil 
War: Storming of Lincoln—A Ladle — * Custice”— ‘Taverns in 
Seven Dials. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Lang’s ‘ Magic and Religion’ — Fea’s ‘Secret 
Chambers and Hiding Places.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JULY 20 contains :— 


NOTES :—Civil List Pensions—Charles Lamb as a Journalist—The 
‘ Marseillaise ’"—‘‘ Jenkins’s ear ’’—‘‘ Sare ’’=Dry—General Viney— 
Land Tax — Family Likeness — Jeroboam — Parasols — Solar or 
Nature Myths—Origin of ‘ Jingo”’ in Politics. 





QUERIES :—Lost ‘Town in Suffolk—‘‘ Lambsuckle ’’—C: ion Stone 
—Crawiford Family—Arms of European Countries—“ Tall Leicester- 
shire women ’’—Hesketh Family—Lord Donore - Leigh Hunt—John 
Martin—Rural Deaneries—Cosens—Koyal Borough—Massacre at 
Sligo—J. 8. Mill’s Birthplace—Jones, Lord Mayor of London— 
‘Coronation Anecdotes ’—‘lasborough—Cheseldea, Radcliffe, and 
Pridmore. 

REPLIES :—Civil List Pensions—American Heraldry—Japanese Names 
— Dutton and Seaman Families—National Flag—‘‘ Toucan ”—Sir H. 
Goodyere—G. Saunders—Cowley’s Poems set to Music—'I hompsons 
of York—Napoleon and a Coat of Mail—* Sawney’’—Sir RK. Verney 
—Goldsmith’s Publishers—Reyv. J. Chartres— ‘‘Sub”: ‘ Subsist 
Money ’’—Mortimer— Moline Family—*: Juggins ’’—Jowett's Little 
Garden—Fillingham Family—Poem attributed to Milton—Flower 
Game—‘ Takmi’—Acervation—Michael Bruce and Burns—“ Bible, 
Crown, and Constitution”— Dendritic Markings— Ecclesiastical 
‘*Peculiars’’— Nathaniel Hawthorne — Painted and Engraved 
Portraits—Malt and Hop Substitutes—‘ Burial of SirJohn Moore ’— 
Phillippo—Title of Dowager Peeress—Icknield Street—A. Fortescue 
—Funeral Cards—Col Cooper—Greek Pronunciation—* Qui vive?” 
—Valia as Female Name. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Jaggard’s ‘Index to Book-Prices Current’— 
Coleridge’s ‘ Byron ’—Shaw’s ‘ Calendar of Treasury Papers.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


THE CRY FOR MEN. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
AUGUST, 1901. 





The CRY for MEN. 

LIBERALISM “IN EXTREMIS,” By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

The ALBANY SETTLEMENT. By J. B. Firth. 

SPAIN and MOROCCO. Ry Major A. Gybbon Spilsbury. 

AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. By Sydney Brooks. 

NAVAL QUESTIONS of the DAY. By H. W. Wilson. 

The NAVY: some Facts and Fallacies. By Excubitor. 

The APOTHEOSIS of the TORPEDO: a Brief for the New School. 
By F. T. Jane. 

The ISTHMUS of TEHUANTEPEC RAILWAY. By Mrs. A’ec. 
Tweedie. 

MY FIRST MORNING at a PERSIAN COURT. 

The CONGO CRISIS. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 

LOVE THAT WAS BLIND. By Miss E. L. Banks. 

A NEW FRENCH POET. By Richard Davey. 

“FOR ENGLAND.” By William Watson. 

The VERDICY of HISTORY. By Diplomaticus. 

«The SCRIVENER’S TALE.”’ By Maurice Hewlett. 

“ ANTICIPATIONS.” (V.} By H. G. Wells. 

Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London. 


ROM the ORCHARD to the HOME,—24 lb, 

PERSHORE EGG PLUMS (the best for pate and Preserving) 

sent carefully Packed in Boxes, and carriage paid, per passenger 

train, to any Station in England and Wales, on receipt of 3s 6d.; Two 

Boxes, containing 48 |b., 6s. 9¢. ‘To Scotland, Ireland, &c., 6d. per Box 

extra. List, Particulars, and Testimonials free. Kindly mention this 
paper.—H. B. Pottarp, Fruit Grower, Evesham. 


ReFrss COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 


By Wilfrid Sparroy. 








E?rrss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 


KPPs's COCOA, For Breakfast and Supper. 


EPrss COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





Disasrosr : MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 


HEADACHE, ; 
and INDIGESTION, 

And Safest Aperient for | ~~ oeaamnaaie 
hi lo 


Children, and In‘ 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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MESSRS. CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





175,000 175,000 


: : REMARKABLE " ‘ : 
Copies sold in America. NEW NOVEL. Copies sold in America. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES. 


ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES. 
By MAURICE THOMPSON. 





A MAGNIFICENT NEW WORK ON BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


FAMILIAR BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 


By W. F. KIRBY, F.LS. F.E.S., 


Assistant in the Zoological Department, British Museum (Natural History). 
Illustrated with 18 beautiful Coloured Plates. 





THE BEST HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
NOW READY, in One Complete Volume, price 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. 


Profusely illustrated with Coloured Plates, &c, 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 5s., the FIRST HALF-YEARLY VOLUME of 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 


Profusely illustrated, containing the first portion of RUDYARD KIPLING’S Great Story, ‘KIM’; 
Complete Stories, &c. 





JUST PUBLISHED, boards, price 3s. 6d.; cloth, 5s. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ MIDSUMMER VOLUME. 


With Pictures on nearly every page, together with 6 Full-Page Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations printed in Colour. 


A SUPERB PANORAMA of the SIGHTS and SCENERY of the 
British Isles can be viewed in the great Art Work which Messrs. 
Cassell & Company are about to publish in 

FORTNIGHTLY PARTS, price 6d. net. 
UNDER THE TITLE OF 


PICTORIAL BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND. 


Each Part will contain 32 pages of beautiful Fine-Art Pictures exqui- 
sitely reproduced from Copyright Photographs. 





PART L., with which will be given a large Rembrandt Photogravure of the magnifi- 
cent picture EDINBURGH FROM ARTHUR'S SEAT, by J. MACWHIRTER, 
R.A., will be ready on AUGUST 14. 


THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETED IN 21 PARTS. 





BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


TOMMY and GRIZEL. 6s. 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 6s. 
The LITTLE MINISTER. 6s. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 
Library Edition, 6s. each; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. each, 


TREASURE ISLAND. 

KIDNAPPED. 
CATRIONA. 

The MASTER, - saa 

The R. L. Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne, 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ RINTERTAINMENTS. (3s. 6d. only.) 
The BLACK ARROW. 


By FRANK ore 


AFIELD and AFLOAT. 6s. 

The VIZIER of the TWO-HORNED ALEXANDER. 6s, 
The GIRL at COBHURST. 3s. 

MRS. CLIFF'S YACHT. 3s. ode 

The ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN HORN. 33s. 6d. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. 3s. 6d. 


WORKS by Q (A. T. Quiller-Couch). 


OLD FIRES and PROFITABLE GHOSTS. 6s. 
7 rt et 


3s. 
The ASTONISHING HISTORY of TROY 1 TOWN. 55s. 
The DELECTABLE DUCHY. is. 
IA. A Love Story. 3s. 6d. 


By STANLEY hg lpgeas 


The MAN in BLACK. 3s. 6d 
The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. 3s. 6d 
FROM the MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of FRANCE. 33. Gd. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


ia of SWORDS. A Story of the Siege of Stras- 
urg. 3 
KRONSTADT. 6 


Y. 3s. 6d. 
The SEA-WOLVES. Popular Baition. 8s. 6d. 
The IRON PIRATE. Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. 
The LITTLE HUGUEN 1s. 6d. 


By RIDER HAGGARD. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 3s. 6d. 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 


FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 6d. 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


CUPID'S GARDEN. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 


By E. W. HORNUNG. 


SOME PERSONS i ha 3s. 6d. 


JK . 6d. 
The ROGUE'S MARCA. 3s. 6d. 
“TINY LUTTRELL.” 3s. 6d. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 


y VANISHED oh AL. 6s. 
A BITTER HE. AGE. 6s. 
The HISPANIOLA PLATE. 8s. 6d.; also 6d. 


NOTICE. 
A SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’S 
STIRRING ROMANCE OF THE SPANISH MAIN, 
ENTITLED 


THE HISPANIOLA PLATE, 


CASSELL’S SIXPENNY EDITIONS 
OF FAMOUS NOVELS. 


The Volumes already published are :— 


rey of the JAWS of DEATH. By Frank Barrett. 
DAM HEPBURN’S VOW. By Annie 8S. Swan. 
The MAX in Se Rae oe 
The SPLENDID SPUR. } By Q. (A. T. Quiller-Couch). 
TREASURE ISLAN \ 
‘The MASTER of ALLAN TRAE. 
sens eg By R. L. Stevenson. 
CATRLO 
The BLACK ARROW. 
The WRECKER. By R. L. Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
FATHER STAFFORD. By Anthony Hope. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By ié Rider Haggard. 
Hise aNbsiten 1 
EN! 
WHAT CHEER! } By w. re a 
The IRON PIRATE. 
The IMPREGNABLE CITY. boy Max Pemberton. 
SEA WOLVES. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrep, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 





\ 





aie Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor ”—Adverti and Busi Letters to “‘ The Publisher”’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
rinted by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C, Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, July 27, 1901. 
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